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Editorial. 


REDERIC W. ROBERTSON died fifty years ago 
on the r5thof August. A minister of the Church 
of England, he became the friend and helper of 
all those who have been concerned in the amazing 
religious revolution which has come to pass since 

his time. The passage of religion from the letter to the 
spirit would not have been accomplished so easily and 
so peacefully without his consecrated and heroic work. 
Finding himself almost against his will set apart for the 
ministry of religion, he looked his work in the face, and 
asked himself what there was in it fit to engage the ser- 
vices of a man. ‘Then he played a man’s part, and not 
only strengthened faith and hope in the hearts of the men 
and women around him; but put to rout and to shame 
the crew of half-hearted men who wore the preacher’s 
gown, but whined and complained that the church was 
degenerate and that none but time-servers could succeed. 
He showed that for a living man the church of the living 
God had work and opportunity unbounded. He showed 
that doubt was a means of grace when it was modest and 
the sign of a truth-loving spirit, and that in the path of 
duty strength would be given equal to the task. He 
showed that the spirit of religion was ready then, as it 
always has been, to clothe itself anew in a form fitted to 
the fresh needs of those who received it. To a generation 
of workingmen tempted to tear down, he showed the 
better way of levelling up, and bent his aristocratic mind 
and dainty culture to the task of helping in the process 
with such hearty good will that he made his mark on the 
century, and started currents of living inspiration that 
are still flowing around the world. 


ae 


WHEN men say they wish to know all truth, and are 
bound to report what they know to the world, there 


' is implied in their statement confidence that the truth, 


being known, will be helpful. That is to say, they be- 
lieve that, when they discover the whole truth, it will 
be wholesome to know, and necessary for the right 
conduct of life. The truth-seeker, therefore, works by 
faith and not by sight. He cannot know in advance 
of discovery that the truth will be welcome. If by any 
possibility he could know that the final truth would be 
injurious, he would not seek it or tell it. He would 
be a fool, if not worse, who, knowing that next year 


all human life would be destroyed by means that would 


cause hopeless misery, should publish the fact to the 
world. If the disaster was to be final, hopeless, and 
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inevitable, a lover of his kind would, so far as lay in 
his power, draw a veil over the future, and discourage 


the pursuit of truth. 
ad 


In England many things of grave import are dis- 
cussed at length in the daily and weekly journals which 
in this country would be pushed one side to make room 
for sporting news, or something else of immediate in- 
terest. The London papers give many columns to the 
opinions of scientific men on many subjects, and discuss 
questions of ethics and theology. There are principles 
and events which are worthy to command the attention 
of all intelligent people, because everywhere and at all 
times they affect life in its very springs and deepest 
channels. Things that happen to-day and are forgotten 
to-morrow may amuse for the moment, but they give 
less strength and comfort than many other things equally 
interesting which are good for all days. 


In his Place. 


It is doubtful whether more good or harm is done by 
the peripatetic and disinterested spectator, who makes 
studies of unfamiliar forms of life, and tries to put him- 
self in the other man’s place. We get from such stu- 
dents of human nature results which correspond to the 
first impressions of a traveller in foreign lands. The 
first impressions are valuable in any case, and the value 
of them increases in proportion to the intelligence of 
the observer. First impressions are what they purport 
to be, the effects produced upon the mind of the ob- 
server by the unfamiliar scenes and customs; but, 
because they are ‘“‘impressions,” they represent the 
observer more than they do the observed. They are 
never correct as descriptions of the subjects of obser- 
vation. No traveller, after a year of acquaintance with 
any country, could by any possibility describe it in the 
terms which were natural to him on his first visit. 

These impressions show what has been the training 
of the observer, what kind of people he has associated 
with in his own home, what nationality he belongs to, 
what hereditary influences and traditions and customs 
have shaped his nature and given him his point of view. 
The observer in such a case reports to us the kind of 
person he is when acted upon by new people and novel 
experiences. For the general reader such reports are 
often very interesting; for the student of society and 
human nature they often furnish material for'a com- 
parative study of national traits and qualities and cus- 
toms. But, when such studies are used as data for the 
sociologist, the practical reformer, and the philanthro- 
pist, they are often misleading to such an extent that 
the use of them is quite as likely to result in calamity 
as in blessing. 

A minister, for instance, wishes to know how work- 
ingmen live; and he, with untrained muscles, a mind 
not disciplined to that kind of labor, with no habits of 
endurance, and none of the common sense that is knocked 
into a man by hard labor, goes to work with a gang of 
men building a sewer or at such tasks as he can pick 
up on a wharf or railroad. His report is worth as much 
as would be that of the foreman of the sewer gang if 
he should attempt to write the minister’s sermon and 
during the week do his parish work. The impressions 
of either the minister or the foreman would be interest- 
ing; but, so far as any accurate knowledge of the con- 
ditions were concerned, he would go sadly astray who 
should trust them. 

A woman well educated, it may be the graduate of 
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a college, wishes, from the best of motives, to know 
how her sisters live and work in factories, in domestic 
service, or in department stores. Of course, with all 
her intelligence, she is a ‘‘green hand.” For the first 
six weeks she is not worth her board to any employer, 
but that is about the length of the time she takes to 
study the condition of the working-woman. At the end 
of that time she knows the subject about as thor- 
oughly as she would understand the science of piano 
playing after six weeks’ practice. 

One capital error which is constantly made by people 
who use their brains and not their muscles is the sup- 
position that work which would be not only drudgery, 
but killing drudgery to them, is so to manual laborers. 
But a healthy young farmer does not look at it in that 
way. When asked if his labor was not fatiguing and 
exhausting, one of them replied with laughter: ‘‘No, 
indeed. We are used to the work, and we get as hard 
as nails and don’t know what it is to get tired.” In 
the old days we have seen farmers’ boys and black- 
smiths’ apprentices playing ball to refresh themselves 
after supper and a hard day’s work. We have seen men 
working on a sewer amusing themselves during the 
lunch hour with trials of strength to see who could heave 
huge stones farthest. 

City people go into the country, and country people 
go into the city. Their impressions are valuable, and 
often furnish mirrors in which they or we can see our- 
selves as others see us. But neither the report of the 
summer boarder nor that of those who entertain him 
furnishes any accurate basis for a judgment concerning 
social conditions in the country. The literary men and 
polished professors who go wandering over the hills of 
New England and the plains of the West to collect so- 
ciological data find a good many things that surprise 
them, some that interest them, and some that cause 
disgust. But their reports, when they return to their 
wonted ways, furnish data about as accurate as the re- 
ports made by travelling Buddhists after they have 
returned from a tour in America, have done penance 
for their violations of caste, and have restored them- 
selves to the favorable opinion of their fellow-country- 
men, They are interesting, but they are not conclu- 
sive or final; and yet a great deal of what we call so- 
ciology to-day is based upon just such reports, upon the 
impressions made upon intelligent people by people, 
tasks, and scenes with which they are not familiar, and 
which, therefore, they cannot understand in the way 
in which they are seen from the inside. The experi- 
ences of such observers is very often like that of a man 
who buys a pair of shoes. They are new and good, 
and some day will be useful; but let him beware how 
he takes a long walk in them or goes on a journey with 
them before they are broken in. 


What can We do about the Lynching Mania? 


Let us grant that our country is suffering from a species 
of mania of cruelty. We report so many cases of bar- 
barism in the course of a single year that we have hardly 
the face to complain against cruelties in Russia. ; 

The disease is in part at least owing to the conditions 
of a newspaper-reading people. All the crimes and out- 
rages committed among a population of seventy millions 
are spread broadcast for every one to read. Great metro- 
politan journals give the horrible details of these bar-— 
barities for every breakfast table. The situation is some- 
what akin to that which we read about in the history of 
Rome. We do not actually have the amphitheatre and — 


the gladiatorial games; but in reading our morning papers 
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we are made to see in imagination, and even by pictures, 
scenes as startling, revolting, and blood-curdling as those 
upon which the Roman populace used to look. It is a 
small thing that an occasional editorial article makes its 
protest against the crime of lynching. Thousands of 
men and boys, and, we fear, often women, too, read the 
bloody story of torture, while only the few ever see the 
editor’s comments and protest. Let us not be too com- 
placently certain that the American people are better 
than the Romans who liked to look on at their games, or 
the Spaniards who enjoy a bull fight. Wherein are those 
who enjoy reading about a crime without any moral re- 
action better than any other barbarians? 

What now shall we do, it is asked, to check the savage 
mob impulse which the shameless familiarity with crime 
and cruelty is developing in every part of our country, 
in the North as truly as in the South? Can we contrive 
to build up in men’s minds a more solid respect for law 
and order? Can we not insist that the processes of the 
law shall be more certain and speedy? Can we not hold 
the mob back from violence with the promise that, if 
men will wait a little, they shall see ample justice done 
on the miscreants whom they pursue? Is it not possible 
that the tedious and costly delays of justice in the courts 


‘are partly responsible for the present outbreak of lynching 


throughout the land? ‘This is the ground which many 
editorial writers are inclined to take. We have in our 
country an orderly method to reach crime, and to stamp 
it out. Let us use it accordingly. Let us only be sure 
that we punish the guilty man and not the innocent. 
Let us respect the laws and institutions which genera- 
tions of men have established, and upon which the safety 
of all men ultimately depends. 

This advice unfortunately fails to go to the root of the 
disease of which lynching is only asymptom. ‘The desire 
for vengeance, the willingness to kill, the subtle sense of 
superiority that is involved in the very act of punishment, 
a prevalent inhumanity, not only lies behind every act 
of lynching, but is also too often behind the slower and 
more orderly processes of the courts. Wherever men 
seek revenge, or are pleased to see punishment in- 
flicted, they are not apt to distinguish nicely between the 
use of the public gallows and the nearest lamp-post or 
tree. ‘The fact is, the desire for vengeance is in itself an 
anarchical element in the man who harbors it. It be- 
longs essentially to men’s brutal nature. Neither can 


you baptize it into respectability by the dignified forms of 


the jury system. 

It is not, therefore, merely the newspaper stories of 
lynching that demoralize the public mind. What shall 
we say to the interminable details of the Bram trial or 
of the Molyneux case? People seem to follow the vic- 
tim of such trials as a cat watches a mouse. It must 
be confessed that strange elements are mixed in the 
human intelligence. Beware of the primeval beast that 
lurks in the man! Grant him the show of blood in any 
fashion; once admit that the courts exist to grant ven- 
geance in however regular fashion, so much suffering for 
such an offence; lift the evil doer upon the sensational 
plane; call men’s attention to his crime; inflame him with 
his own evil importance, and fill the minds of the boys 
with the story of his misdeeds‘and of your own treatment 
of him,—you will always in these ways educate a certain 
element to punish and be punished, to lynch and be 
lynched. 

- The cure of the lynching habit is no easy panacea. It 
is costly and difficult, and no less imperative. The need 
of the world is sympathy or humanity. Shall we hate 
e vile wretch whom the laws menace and the mob pur- 
? It is hard not to hate him, till we recollect that 
too, is a man like ourselves; that we, too, have savage 
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ancestry behind us and dormant brute impulses locked 
up in our blood. Pray God that they never go loose! 

But what shall we do with the wretched men who pro- 
voke to the crime of lynching? And what shall we do 
with the men who in their mob violence become bar- 
barians, and threaten our institutions and our liberties? 
A whole new science of penology answers our question. 
What do we do with the insane? What do we do with 
lepers, with dipsomaniacs, with the feeble-minded? We 
do not fill the papers with the pitiable details of their 
maladies; we do not inflame their egotism by publishing 
their pictures; we do not let weak boys or men imagine 
their dementia or filthy disease to be a subject of public 
interest. Some day we shall learn to treat crime—a 
moral disease—as we now treat the diseases of the 
body. We shall pity the criminal as we pity the de- 
formed, but we shall not punish him. We shall segre- 
gate him as soon as we find him out, and keep him close, 
as we treat a smallpox patient. We shall no more dream 
of letting the dangerous or homicidal patient go at large 
than we should let a maniac go loose in the streets. 
There will be no way of protecting society from crime so 
effective as when we take all the glamor of sensational 
publicity away from it, and exchange our hate and the 
pagan desire of vengeance for pity and curative treat- 
ment. Men can bear to be hated and feared as if they 
were powerful. They cannot endure to be pitied as weak 
and helpless. They can bear the prison, but they dread 
the hospital and the work-house. 


Summer Glory. 


The summer glory sinks gently into the heart, if the 
heart be open and pure to receive it. We hardly know 
how it helps us to bear the ills and bruises of life, its 
influence is so subtle. The healing is a species of soul 
and mind cure that still requires some preparedness to 
do its best work. There are some who are music deaf 
and color blind. ‘There are some who feel the changes 
of season but little, beyond degrees of heat and cold. 
We must be sensitive to the panoply of splendor summer 
puts on to have it medicine our tired frames or weary 
brains or sick hearts. 

If we can get back something of the child state,— 
something of the boy or girl who roamed the woods 
and lanes and climbed the hills in freedom, the most 
blest that life brings,—and turn again through nature 
to the happiest creature on God’s earth, how exalted 
shall we be among men and women! 

Then the artificial, false burden of life, the crust of 
habit, the induration of anxious worry and care, the 
garment of heaviness, will fall from us. We shall find 
ourselves renewed in face of the great glory that so 
longs to impart itself to human souls, and was created, 
we believe, for that special purpose; for the mission of 
beauty must be religious. The sceptics have told us 
it is accidental: the heart still claims it as divine. 4 

In the early days when life was new, we sentiment- 
alized little, and yet how intensely we felt ourselves a 
part of the beautiful scheme of things! Human beings 
might be inimical, nature was always our friend. The 
wild roses in the hedges were our gardens, the waving 
grasses in watered sheen were the draperies of our palace, 
the wild berries by the way were a royal feast. 

Again we would walk abroad as owner, as the boy 
is owner of the horizon and the landscape. Again we 
would be a comrade, as the boy is comrade of birds 
and wild creatures. Again explorer, like the first who 
broke through the dewy fern and underbrush of dark 
forests, and saw a savage lake glittering with diamond 
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brightness in the sun at his feet. Civilization, customs, 
habits, conventions, have crusted over the natural 
creature that is at the core of us all. We have been 
saddled and bridled by town life and the narrow per- 
spective of streets until we have grown short-sighted 
and mole-eyed for wider views. But sometimes we 
would break the halter, shake off the harness, and find 
ourselves filled again with those primitive impulses, 
uncalculating possessors of the earth’s riches. We are 
ashamed of our tameness, of having lost so many val- 
uable attributes of eye and ear and foot and hand that 
once made us far-away brother to the primitive man. 
We have exchanged these for the store and the shop 
we catry around on the back when we take our vaca- 
tion sadly. Now the brain, instead of singing a song 
or indicting a poem, is a table of computed interest, and 
the heart an organ for pumping the blood through the 
body. The town bred and inured carry the town with 
them. ‘They see the fields and hillsides written over 
with calculations of cent per cent. They laboriously 
drag about their artificial world, trying hard to be happy 
in scenes the poets have rapturously described, but 
really are more interested in their dinner. 

We may sentimentalize as we will; but the country, 
the open world of light and splendor, is alien to certain 
classes. They have forgotten the path to God’s play- 
house they knew, perhaps, when children. They have 
forgotten the secret whispered to them by the dear old 
mother. They have lost the key that once opened the 
magic door. The simplicity and modesty of nature no 
longer make strong appeal. They prefer to sit on hotel 
verandas and do worsted work, rather than to com- 
mune with the visible universe in the spirit of Words- 
worth. 

We may laugh about these things, but the loss of the 
child’s heart toward God’s world is a real loss. We 
may envy the trapper, the hunter, the truant boy who 
finds the world companionable and friendly, and loves 
to breathe the free air of heaven in wild places alone 
without any sense of loneliness. He is at home where- 
ever there are trees, streams, hills, and the untamed 
freedom of the earth. We long at times for places self- 
planted and uncontaminated by man, for it is certain 
that man does contaminate where wild beasts are neat 
and cleanly. A forest full of wild creatures remains 
unpolluted, while a town full of people may become 
self-destructive. So the love of the virgin breath of 
uninhabited woods and mountains comes upon us. We 
would renew ourselves at those springs of sweet water 
that gush limpid and pure from under rocks of the fern- 
clad boulder-strewn mountainside. We would breathe 
the odor of pine and hemlock, and part the boughs 
of fir and tamarack. We would stand at the feet of 
great oaks and maples, and gaze through their branches 
at the depths of sky combed over by the silky fleece 
of white clouds. We would dip the oar in the still 
lake, bounded with forest-clad heights, or follow the 
trout brook to where it tumbles in foam over the rocks, 
or penetrate the wild berry patches of the hills, and 
carry home on our garments the scent of thyme and 
mint and sweet fern. 

How good it seems to get back to this intercourse 
when the glory of summer is high! How would we 
live without these seasons of quaffing from nature’s 
springs? How good to feel the west wind and the 
south wind, and watch the hosts of leaves turn their 
linings to the freshness! How good to come into har- 
mony with those processes of growth that lie in chemic 
cunning and atomic mystery, and blossom in clover 
heads and buttercups and all the hedgerow flowers 
and weeds! The summer glory should be a kind of 
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blossoming for us. But it has a deeper significance 
than breath and eye-beam. Can we enjoy it and quaff 
it from youth to old age without some deepening of the 
spiritual nature, some nurture for the heart and the 
imagination? Shall the communion do naught but fill 
the lungs, quicken the step, and improve the appetite? 
Shall it not make us more simple, more sincere, more 
honest with ourselves and our fellows? Shall it not 
help us to shed what is meretricious and false in the 
accretions and overlayings of life, and turn more to 
the influences that unite us to the deep, underlying 
spring, the sources of beauty and truth in God? 

What is so good as a simple, natural piety that opens 
the soul to the overflowings of gratitude for all that 
feeds the human sense with delight, and satisfies with 
largess human need? Systems of philosophy and theol- 
ogy may vanish, but the primitive emotions of the 
humble of mind and pure of heart are the eternal feeders 
of religion. For, as he brighteneth the clouds at even- 
ing, he filleth the earth with abundance of good for his 
creatures. 


American (Unitarian Association. 


At Chautauqua. 


From August 5 to 9 it was my pleasant duty to study 
on the spot the work of our Unitarian House at Chau- 
tauqua, N.Y. The Association has hired for the season 
a cottage, large for Chautauqua, and pleasantly located 
opposite the famous Hall of Philosophy. Rev. William 
Channing Brown of Littleton, Mass., whose work at this 
post last summer was so acceptable, is again in charge. 
The rooms on the lower floor are fitted out in a homelike 
manner as reception and library rooms. In his capacity 
as host Mr. Brown is graciously assisted by Mrs. and Miss 
Tuttle, and will presently be re-enforced by his own 
family. The house has become a social centre for the 
Unitarians who go in considerable number to Chautauqua 
each summer, and for people of kindred spirit who come 
from homes where there are no Unitarian churches. In 
the library I found a well-selected collection of books, 
two hundred or more in all. These are of a religious 
character in the main, though some of them are of a more 
general scope. ‘The books are at the free service of any 
one who will use them, and many persons avail themselves 
of this opportunity as well as of the privilege of taking 
free tracts from a table in the rear of the reading-room. 
Several rooms on the upper floors are let to lodgers, which 
serves to add to the homelike character of our head- 
quarters as well as to help on with the expenses. Mr. 
Brown says that he avoids anything like propagandism, 
and tries to conduct our house on the same principles 
that apply to the other denominational houses. — 

Besides the Unitarian House there are at Chautauqua 
houses maintained by the Presbyterians, Baptists, Metho- 
dists, Orthodox Congregationalists, and Disciples of 
Christ. In addition to these the Episcopalians and 
United Presbyterians have each a chapel. The funda- 
mental purpose of Chautauqua being literary and scien- 
tific study outside of denominational influences, these 
various denominational houses are expected to fill in 
the main a-social position, and not to carry on distine- 
tively denominational work. ‘They do not hold preaching 


services, because such are maintained by the Chautauqua — 
authorities each Sunday; but at each denominational — 
house a devotional service of some kind is held Sunday 
morning previous to the general Chautauqua service, and 


another on Wednesday evening previous to the lecture 
of that evening. In all this our house conforms to th 


; 
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unwritten law of the grounds, and Mr. Brown endeavors 
to enter heartily into the common spirit of the assembly. 
He is of course free to converse with persons that call 
at the house and make inquiries concerning Unitarian- 
ism. In this way he is a distinct spiritual help to many 
persons whose studies or thought have brought them to 
a point where Unitarian teachings may help them more 
than anything else can. 

August 5 was ‘‘Denominational Day”’ at Chautauqua, 
and so recognized by the various denominational houses. 
For our observance we were permitted to use the Hall of 
Philosophy, the parlor in the house not being large enough. 
The modest gathering, somewhat swelled for the day by 
a group of visitors from our church in Jamestown, N.Y., 
was addressed by Rev. U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Brown, and myself. Wednesday evening I con- 
ducted the devotional meeting with a group which 
thronged the piazza and parlor of the headquarters, and 
at 10 A.M. Sunday morning I again conducted a service, 
this time with an audience which numbered about one 
hundred. The time between these several engagements 
was occupied in conversing with the visitors at the house, 
laying plans with Mr. Brown, and in seeing something of 
the general life and purpose of the Chautauqua assembly. 
Many persons expressed gratitude for the existence of 

the Unitarian house as their only opportunity of coming 

into direct contact with Unitarian workers. Mr. Pierce, 
after a study of the situation lasting some two or three 
weeks, expressed to me the heartiest indorsement of the 
plan of having a Unitarian house at Chautauqua. It has 
been suggested that we follow the example of the other 
denominations, and become the owners of a suitable 
building for our work; but, as conditions are, this would 
seem to be a needless expenditure, for the somewhat re- 
stricted work which we are at liberty to undertake at 
Chautauqua has thus far been carried on with entire suc- 
cess in a rented building. The house will remain in our 
possession until the 1st of September, making two full 
months for its operations. CHARLES E. St. JOHN. 


Current Topics. 


IN response to the letter which President Roosevelt 
addressed recently to Gov. Durbin of Indiana, commend- 
ing his attitude against the lynching evil in that State, 
many expressions from various parts of the country have 
been published, vigorously approving the President’s 
views on what many regard as one of the immediate 
problems of American civilization. In a signed state- 
ment, which he issued last week, Gov. Terrell of Georgia 
said: ‘‘I think President Roosevelt is on the right line, 
and I am in hearty accord with the views he expresses. 
The majesty of the law should be upheld; but at the same 
time there should be a prompt and speedy trial of the 
offenders in the case of that crime which most frequently 
excites the anger of mobs and leads to lynchings, and the 
punishment should not be delayed by technicalities.” 
Similar expressions of opinion have been given by Gov. 
Heard of Louisiana and Gov. Durbin of Indiana, the ex- 
ecutive to whom the President’s letter was directed. 


& 


_ Inrrrat steps in an interesting educational experiment 
were taken last week, when President Butler of Columbia 
University announced that the trustees of that institution 
had ived $1,000,000 from Joseph Pulitzer, the pub- 
 lisher of the New York World, for the establishment and 
; wment of a school of journalism in the university. 
hermore it was announced that, if at the end of three 
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years the school is in successful operation, Mr. Pulitzer 
will provide $1,000,000 more, the income of one half of 
which will be devoted to the maintenance of a school. 
The work of the school will comprise a thorough training 
in written -English, logic, the elements of economic and 
political science, the history of the United States, and 
the contemporary history of Europe. The technical 
part of the course will include ‘‘instruction in newspaper 
administration, newspaper manufacture, the law and the 
ethics of journalism, the history of the press,-and the 
related subjects.” 
od 


OBSERVERS of financial and industrial conditions are 
disposed to. see a sign of the times in the complications 
which have developed recently in the operation of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company. Under instruc- 
tions from the receiver into whose hands the affairs of the 
company were recently placed by a federal court in New 
Jersey, the Crescent Shipbuilding Yards in Elizabethport, 
N.J., one of the plants under the control of the so-called 
trust, suspended operations for an indefinite period last 
week. More than a thousand men were thrown out of 
work, and the prospect is that the works will not re- 
sume activity for a considerable time to come. ‘The re- 
ceiver explained his action upon the ground that he did 
not care to assume the responsibility for continuing work 
in the Crescent Yards while the establishment was being 
conducted at a loss. The Crescent Yards were formerly 
under the personal control of Mr. Lewis Nixon, who re- 
cently offered his resignation of the presidency of the 
United States Shipbuilding Company. 


& 


BEFORE Parliament adjourned at the end of last week, 
it passed the Irish Land Purchase Bill, which had been 
amended in comparatively unimportant details by the 
House of Lords. The measure immediately received the 
signature of the king, and is now a law. The Land Pur- 
chase Act is designed to relieve the small cultivator of 
the soil by giving him an opportunity to become owner 
of the ground which he is cultivating, upon terms which 
even the most radical of Irish land agitators regard as 
moderate. Mr. Wyndham, the secretary for Ireland, 
probably had more to do with framing the actual pro- 
visions of the bill than any other man in English pub- 
lic life, and he may be trusted to advance its execu- 
tion loyally. In Ireland the newest legislation upon the 
land question is regarded as a distinct step toward a so- 
lution of the long pending Irish problem, but the Nation- 
alists are not losing view of the fact that it does not di- 
rectly touch the issue of Home Rule for Ireland. 


a 


ONE of the most remarkable arraignments of one gov- 
ernment by another in the history of European civiliza- 
tion was placed before the world at the beginning of the 
week when the Bulgarian government presented a memo- 
randum to the Powers setting out at length the condition 
of affairs in Macedonia since the Porte bound itself to 
apply the scheme of reform which was forced upon the 
Ottoman empire by the joint action of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, with the approval of the other Powers that took 
part in the deliberations of the Congress of Berlin in 1878. 
In brief, the memorandum shows that the Turkish gov- 
ernment, under the pretext of introducing order and in- 
augurating a reform administration in Macedonia, has 
committed wholesale massacres, which are well calcu- 
lated to shock even the hardened susceptibilities of 
European diplomats. The principality of Bulgaria, in 
its communication to the Powers, called attention to the 
fact that the Macedonian revolution is entirely due to a 
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condition of misgovernment and terror which have quite 
surpassed the limits of human endurance. 


ad 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the Bulgarian revelation of the 
state of anarchy that prevails in Macedonia, the news 
from St. Petersburg showed that the Russian govern- 
ment had no intention of dealing lightly with an admin- 
istration which had permitted the assassination of two 
Russian consuls in Turkey in the course of a little more 
than two months. Not content with the repeated and 
formal apologies which the Turkish government extended 
for the murder of M. Rostkowski in Monastir by a Turkish 
soldier who was on guard at the consulate, the Russian 
government at the end of last week forwarded to the 
sultan a sharp note, in which it demanded not only ample 
and immediate reparation for that outrage, but also a 
cessation of the state of lawlessness which had made it 
possible. Coincidently with the publication of that note, 
an order was issued to the Russian squadron in the Black 
Sea to proceed to Turkish waters, presumably for the 
purpose of giving force to the Russian demand upon 


Turkey. 
& 


THE world is watching with sympathetic interest 
the life of Pope Pius X., the successor of Leo XIII., as 
‘‘the crowned prisoner of the Vatican.” In a recent 
address to some of his old friends from Venice, the pontiff 
is reported to have said: ‘‘I am a poor mortal, too weak 
for the heavy cross which God has given me; but his will 
be done. I will carry it as best I can, and you must all 
pray to our Lord to give me the necessary strength.’ 
Something of the tinge of prophecy was given to that 
utterance when, on the next day, the pope swooned while 
celebrating mass. His physicians immediately ordered 
a rest for him, but he still insisted on performing some 
of the current business of his office. It is evident that 
the former archbishop of Venice sorely misses the free- 
dom of his daily walks and the inspiration of the beautiful 
waters of his beloved Venice. 


Brevities. 


The best vacation is that in which mind and heart, 
according well, make music. 


In Vermont the law forbids treating at the bar. If 
the law should be enforced, one potent cause of intem- 
perance among young men would be removed. 


One can often make a fair estimate of the mental 
quality of a writer or speaker by noting the use he makes 
of such words as “‘or,”’ ‘‘if,’’ ‘‘as,” and ‘‘because.’’ 


A hot day seems twice as hot in the company of a 
grumbler. If well employed, one can forget discom- 
forts; and, when they are forgotten, they do not exist. 


A happy heart, a good conscience, and a quiet mind 
are the best companions for a journey. They are the 
best guides in libraries, museums, and among the ancient 
treasures of the foreign world. But, then, he who has 
these companions, may have a good time without trav- 
elling and sight-seeing. 


The Flot says of Cuba, ‘‘The Catholic Church is now 
busy mending its own fences in that island, and there 
is no work for the Unitarians.” ‘The editor suggests 
that Unitarians, with their well-known altruism, are 
simply making an incursion into Cuba to rouse the 
Catholics into taking care of their own interests. 
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Good-bye. 


Good-night, and wings of angels 
Beat round your little bed, 

And all white hopes and holy 
Be on your golden head! 


You know not why I love you, 
You little lips that kiss; 
But, if you should remember, 
Remember me with this: 


He said that the longest journey 
Was all on the road to rest; 

He said the children’s wisdom 
Was the wisest and the best. 


He said there was joy and sorrow 
Far more than the tears in mirth, 
And he knew there was God in heaven 
Because there was love on earth. 


—Rennell Rodd. 


The Emerson Memorial School. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A revival of the Concord School of Philosophy must 
have attracted attention, whatever the subjects it con- 
sidered. While that school was never largely attended, 
it was widely discussed, and it exerted a considerable 
influence. It brought together a company of students 
all the members of which were teachers and leaders of 
opinion. A stimulus was given to the study of phi- 
losophy and cognate subjects that is yet deeply felt. 

Somewhat indirectly the Emerson Memorial School of 
this summer has continued the older institution, which 
was not abandoned because of the failure of funds or 
students or interest, but because those who were its 
leaders could not give it the necessary time and atten- 
tion. Three of the lecturers at the older school were 
on the managing committee of that of this summer, 
and in that way, at least, the two were closely connected. 
The morning sessions of the Emerson Memorial School 
were held in Concord, the town hall being used for that 
purpose. Several of the lecturers were among those 
who had spoken before the Concord School of Philosophy. 
An extra session was held in the Hillside Chapel, where 
the School of Philosophy met, which brought together 
attendants upon that school, and was devoted to remi- 
niscences of Emerson. 

The School of Philosophy had about a score of regu- 
lar attendants, and the average number of those present 
did not exceed forty, though it occasionally reached 
one hundred or more. The Emerson Memorial School 
has brought out a much larger number, though the 
attendance has varied with the lecturer. The average 
number present in Concord has exceeded one hundred 
and fifty, and on two or three occasions the town hall 
has been full. The attendance in Boston has been 
somewhat less, ranging from seventy-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty. The Boston lectures were given in Hunt- 
ington Hall, connected with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where the Lowell Institute lectures have 
been given for many years. 

The many-sidedness of Emerson was well brought out 
in the thirty lectures delivered before the Memorial 
School. His debt to his predecessors and contempo- 
raries in Germany, England, and America was carefull 
considered. His teachings about nature, education, 
ethics,{democracy, religion, and modern science, were 
carefully weighed and estimated. His literary position, — 
his,poetry, his wit and humor, received careful atten- 


had a place on the programme. 


tunity for difference of opinion. 


tion. Other topics considered were his relations to 


Puritanism, Oriental thought, the anti-slavery move- 


ment, Transcendentalism, social reforms, and the position 


of woman. Unavoidably there was some repetition, and 
the lecturers crossed each other’s territory frequently. 
What was said, however, was worth saying, and was 
the result of warm admiration and enthusiastic approval. 
_ A considerable number of professional, religious, and 
other interests were represented among the lecturers. 
In Boston the lectures were opened by the president 
of Cornell University, and six other university teachers 
Clergymen of the Epis- 
eopal, Congregational, Unitarian, and Friends denomi- 
nations joined hands in the praise of Emerson. A Jew- 
ish rabbi and an ethical culture lecturer were not less 
welcome. Lawyers, literary men, reformers, and women 
of the pulpit and pen had their place in this goodly 
company. ‘This gave an opportunity for viewing Emer- 
son from many sides, not only with regard to the topics 
brought forward, but also as to the professional and 
mental attitude of the lecturers. 

These lectures made it very evident that Emerson 
has secured for himself a large place in the thoughts 
of men, not only in this but in other countries. Few 


_ of the leaders of opinion to-day are more widely read 


or exert a more wholesome influence. His spirit of 
freedom, his love of the natural world, his democratic 
attitude, his high ethical purpose, his openness of mind 
on spiritual problems, commend him to great numbers 
everywhere. Many who have broken away from the 
old beliefs and traditions find help in him, because he 
always dared speak his mind freely, and because he 
had a great confidence in the integrity of nature and 
life. Refusing to be hindered by the conventionalities 
and redundancies of religion, he had a great faith, and 
one from which he never wavered. To him the heart 
of things was always sound, and he trusted the issues 
of life with confidence. Hence his teachings of opti- 
mism, compensation, and ethical loyalty. As few other 
men have ever been, he was an inspirer of courage. 

These qualities of Emerson came out in the lectures, 
and were praised with much emphasis. His religious 
attitude was approved without a word of dissent. In 
fact, the praise was too little discriminating, and lacked 
in the critical temper. ‘The contrast between the present 
admiration and the condemnation of fifty or even thirty 
years ago was most marked. In these fifty years Emer- 
son has won a place for himself, and one that has brought 
most thinking men and women to his side. Gradually 
his thought has become familiar, public opinion has 
changed, and what was once unkindly criticized is now 
uncritically praised. Almost without a word of dissent 
Emerson’s teachings were accepted by the lecturers, 
and the attitude was one of constant praise and admira- 
tion. Of course, such an attitude cannot bring the 
final word about Emerson; for adulation is not dis- 
criminating or judicial. 

In regard to one or two topics considered before the 
Emerson School, there seems to have been an oppor- 
One of these was Emer- 
son’s attitude toward modern science, and the degree 
to which he accepted the doctrine of evolution. There 
can be no question that he accepted from an early date 
in his career the idea of development, and that much 
of his teaching was based upon it. It is by no means 
so clear that he accepted the Darwinian method of ac- 
counting for evolution, or that he even clearly compre- 


| -hended natural selection and the survival of the fittest. 


t he said about development, however, can be easily 
i i His evolutionary 


"process was idealistic, and in that it differed from Dar- 
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win’s, which was naturalistic. It is possible that too 
much may be made of Emerson’s evolutionary concep- 
tions, in the way of making them harmonize with later 
scientific results. He could not foresee all the conclu- 
sions arrived at by scientific investigators and men of 
genius. 

Emerson’s theory of individualism also received much 
attention as to its relations to social reforms and _politi- 
cal action, and in the attempt to reconcile it with the 
strong sociological trend of the present time. ‘These 
attempts were not altogether successful, for it is not 
possible for any man to wholly anticipate the movements 
of opinion at a period subsequent to his own. ‘The 
strenuous individualism to which Emerson committed 
himself is not in harmony with the emphasis that is now 
placed upon social tendencies. This antagonism made 
itself apparent in the discussion of Emerson’s relations 
to social reforms, the anti-slavery movement, and the 
struggles that culminated in the Civil War. The fact 
seems to be that Emerson had a very definite theory 
of the individual, but that he had never carefully thought 
out the problem of the relations of the individual to 
society. As the stress of conflict came on, he found 
his individualism inadequate to meet the new conditions, 
and he was obliged to abandon it without securing any 
definite theory of society to take its place. 

That the lecturers did not settle such questions as 
these, which naturally arise with regard to Emerson’s 
teachings, and are due to the changed attitude of opinion 
since his day, is not in the least surprising A later 
day is necessary in order to bring them to a final solu- 
tion. That they were not adequately dealt with suggests 
anew the fact that even the wisest men have their limi- 
tations, and that no man can do more than to put for- 
ward principles that are of permanent value. 

It is a considerable debt we owe to the Free Religious 
Association for the conception of this Emerson School, 


clusion. Emerson was much interested in the begin- 
nings of that organization, and it very fully represented 
his attitude toward religion, at least in its purpose to 
bring all religions into friendly relations with each other. 
That this school may grow into a permanent summer 
institution for philosophical study has been suggested, 
and it is one worthy of consideration. Even if this 
should not result, the Emerson School has amply justi- 
fied itself in bringing together a large company of studious 
men and women, in giving a fresh impetus to the study 
of our leading ethical and religious teacher, and in calling 
attention, however inadequately, to some of the deeper 
problems of life and mind. 


Catholic and Protestant. 


BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


This should be an opportune moment for calling to 
mind and emphasizing some of the deeper relations that 
exist between the two main divisions of the Christian 
Church throughout Western Christendom. ‘The pre- 
vailing sentiment among Protestants, during the last 
illness of the late pope, was a profound admiration for 
that very remarkable man; and from many Catholic 
sources have come expressions of gratification because 
of the tributes thus paid to the head of the Roman 
Church. The Protestant world has also shown almost 
as much interest in the selection of Pope Leo’s successor 
as Catholics themselves have manifested, and have re- 
joiced to see so good and great a man advanced to that 
high office... For the moment the traditional feud be- 
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tween Protestant and Catholic is laid aside. One hopes 
that no future revival of it can be made so bitter and 
passionate because of this temporary truce. 

Reasonable people, outside the Catholic fold, may 
well consider the debt of gratitude that they owe to the 
Church of Rome, both for what it has been and what 
it now is. For it should be incredible to those who 
believe in the general soundness and integrity of the 
world’s life that any institution could live so long and 
acquire such power without ministering profoundly to 
the world’s need. 

In his essay on ‘‘Self-reliance,’’ Emerson has a saying 
that shows deep insight into the causes that have shaped 
history, ‘‘The joyful loyalty with which men have every- 
where suffered the king, the noble, or the great pro- 
prietor to walk among them by a law of his own, make 
his own scale of men and things and reverse theirs, 
pay for benefits, not with money but with honor, and 
represent the law in his person, was the hieroglyphic 
by which they obscurely signified their consciousness 
of their own right and comeliness,—the right of every 
man.’’ ‘The modern reformer is too apt to see in the 
past not much save a race of slaves cowering in abject 
fear under a tyrant’s lash. So effectively has he taught 
a considerable part of the common mind to show this 
false vision of his that ‘now formidable hosts of men 
begin to appear, moved by a firm conviction that the 
great institutions of existing society are merely fortresses 
within which robbery and oppression are encamped. 

The truth is that the world has never been governed 
entirely, or even mainly, by its fears. As Emerson saw, 
it has yielded to authority, on the whole, with glad 
consent, because it has felt that it was honoring itself 
in the honor it gave to those who bore rule over it. It 
is on record that, when the battle to establish the full 
deity of Christ had been won, the great leader of that 
fight supposed the dogma would work out to make all 
men feel their divinity in and through Christ. Great 
historic movements and institutions should be judged 
by the best that is in them, for that is the real strength 
of their life. There are vast multitudes of human beings 
for whom the Catholic Church symbolizes the sublimest 
faith of which they can conceive, and for this reason 
that Church is a mighty force in the world’s affairs. 
If there are many things about it which Protestants 
do not like, and of which they cannot approve, none 
the less they should realize its beneficent sway over 
millions of souls, and understand something of its power 
and charm for those who have been reared under its 
influence. In so vast an institution there must needs 
be much that good Catholics themselves could wish 
otherwise. But Protestantism will need to extract a 
considerable mote from its own eye before it can see 
clearly to purge the vision of Romanism from worldly 
ambition. Meantime much may be forgiven to a church 
which gathers up into itself so large a portion of the 
world’s life, and whose influence must make toward 
peace among the often hostile nations and races which 
bow to its common sway. 

Undoubtedly, Protestants and Catholics are greatly 
indebted each to the other, little as they may be inclined 
to confess that debt. Certainly the Protestant Church 
is the child of the Church of Rome, and inherits from 
that mother all that is fundamental in its religious 
faith. On the other hand, the older Church takes a 
new lease of life, and derives new power out of condi- 
tions which Protestantism has established. It frequently 
transpires that, when a band of earnest people have 
gone out from some organization because of certain 
wrongs which they find intolerable, one of the best re- 
sults of the agitation thus produced is the creation of 
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a wave of reform within the organization in answer to 
the new wave outside. 

The rise of Protestantism was followed by a great 
awakening of religious life in the Church, and it is prob- 
able that the better side of Catholic life and thought 
has been continuously strengthened by the influence of 
whatever spiritual gains the Protestant movement has 
established. But Rome is not altogether in debt to 
the modern world. Pilgrim and Puritan may have 
provided here, in free America, a soil in which this an- 
cient Church is destined to attain unexampled spiritual 
power. But the Church confers vast benefactions in 
return for such advantages, She still furnishes to us 
examples of the loftiest moral heroism. She shows us 
in multitudes of common lives a patient and devoted 
submission to religious discipline, such as no other church 
is able to command. Her methods of administration 
are generally models of practical wisdom, and her chari- 
ties deserve the highest praise. The Church of Rome, 
as represented by a gentle sister of mercy or a good 
parish priest, is altogether blessed; and who shall say 
that the influence of these, and such as these, does not 
far outweigh the blemishes and defects which look so 
big when seen through the heats of controversy! 


The New Age. 


When navies are forgotten, 
And fleets are useless things, 
When the dove shall warm her bosom 
Beneath the eagle’s wing, 


When the memory of battles 
At last is strange and old, 
When nations have one banner 
And creeds have found one fold, 


When the Hand that sprinkles midnight 
With its powdered drift of suns 

Has hushed this tiny tumult 
Of sects and swords and guns,— 


Then Hate’s last note of discord 
In all God’s worlds shall cease, 
And the strenuous life mean service, 
And the common goal be Peace! 3 


—Frederic Lawrence Knowles, in the Christian Endeavor World. 


Emerson and Harvard.* 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


i, 


There are fifty-six Emersons in the list of the gradu- 
ates of Harvard, all of them from one or another 
branch of the same good stock. Emerson’s father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather were Harvard men 
and ministers of New England churches. Clean blood 
flowed in the veins of these people from the hearts of 
brave and simple Puritans who would not surrender 
judgment and conscience to priest or king. Emerson 
found his impulse to seek out the secrets of earth and 
heaven in his own inheritances, in the atmosphere of 
the little provincial college, in the social and religious 
conditions of the dear land in which he lived. 

Emerson’s connection with the college was one of the 
deepest interests of his life. There he graduated in 
1821; there he was trained for the ministry, living in 
all nearly seven years in Cambridge; there he found 
later open before him his door of utterance. In 1837 
he was the orator of the Phi Beta Kappa, giving the 
address on the ‘‘American Scholar,’ which Lowell called 

* A lecture given at the Emerson Memorial School. i 
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‘An event without former parallel in our literary annals.” 
The next summer came the Divinity School Address. 
These were the most significant utterances of his whole 
career. Again, thirty years later, he was the Phi Beta 

Kappa orator, and in 1879 gave the second Divinity 
School Address, on the ‘‘Preacher.” ‘To Emerson, said 
Lowell again, speaking of the Harvard soldiers, ‘‘to 
him, more than to all other causes together, did the 
young martyrs of our Civil War owe the sustaining 
strength of thoughtful heroism that is so touching in 
every record of their lives.’’ Naturally, he spoke at 
the commemoration of these young martyrs in 1865, 
and concerned himself actively in the building of Memo- 
rial Hall. In 1866 he received the highest university 
degree. From 1867 to 1879 he served the university 
as a member of the board of overseers, and in 1869 
and 1870 as a lecturer in the newly formed graduate 
school, giving the course on the ‘‘Natural History of 
the Intellect,” which Mr. Cabot says he regarded as the 
chief task of his life. No man was more regular in at- 
tendance at class reunions and alumni meetings; no 
man cherished the associations of the college days more 
tenderly; no one rejoiced more heartily in the growing 
power and influence of the university. He was the 
inspirer of many of the ideas and methods that have 
‘made the modern Harvard. He was the teacher of her 
teachers and administrators. 

No need to say that there is always something inex- 
plicable in the achievement of any guiding mind. We 
may demonstrate that the great man was the child of his 
age, describe the circle of ideas in which he grew up, 
and trace the connection of his thought with that of 
his time; but in the last analysis, when we reach the 
creative moment, it is impossible to give any history 
of the process. The way in which he seizes upon his 
facts, combines them, and reaches his results, is entirely 
mysterious. Probably the man himself could give no 
logical account of his procedure. Certainly Emerson 
never could. When we have called his power genius 
or intuition or inspiration, we have only labelled it with 
a name that defies definition. Frankly facing that ulti- 
mate fact, let us, nevertheless, see if there are not some 
of the essential characteristics of Emerson’s thought 
and method whose origin can be discovered in the cir- 
cumstances of his education. 

It was on Oct. 1, 1817, when he was fourteen years 
old, that Emerson wrote to his brother, ‘‘Next Friday, 
you know, my college life begins, Deo volente, and I 
. hope and trust will begin with determined and ardent 
pursuit of real knowledge that will raise me high in the 
class while in college, and qualify me for stations of 
future usefulness.” It had first been decided in the 
family council that he must wait, since poverty seemed 
to forbid a college course for more than one of the Emer- 
son boys at a time; but, when he received the appoint- 
ment to be ‘‘president’s Freshman,’”’ and passed a good 
examination, it was decided that he should go ahead. 
The ‘‘president’s Freshman” was the messenger of the 
president to summon delinquents, and to announce to 
the students the decisions of the faculty. He had a 
lodging free of charge in the president’s house,—the 
building now called Wadsworth House. Emerson’s 
room, in his Freshman year, was in the brick addition 
at the back of Wadsworth House, directly under Presi- 
dent Kirkland’s study. Like many a poor minister’s 
son nowadays, Emerson was obliged to earn all he could 
to help pay his way through college. He received a 

Saltonstall scholarship, and he served as a waiter at 
Commons,—a service which relieved him of three-fourths 
of the cost of his board. He was also the beneficiary 
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of which his father had been the minister, ‘‘for payment 
of ten pounds yearly for such poor scholar or scholars 
as the elders and deacons shall see fit.’ During the 
last term of the Freshman vear he was private tutor 
to President Kirkland’s nephew, the late Dr. Samuel 
Kirkland Lothrop, a boy two years younger than him- 
self, who was getting ready to enter college. Dr. Lo- 
throp’s testimony is that Emerson was not a very urgent 
tutor, but that in conversation he led him to think 
more seriously about college life and life in general. 
When the lessons were over, Emerson would talk gravely, 
and often with a dry humor, about books, poetry, and 
society. In manner and disposition he appeared just 
what he was afterward, kindly and self-contained. 

It is evident that the college studies did not receive 
Emerson’s undivided attention. The college was then, 
as far as instruction went, very much of a boys’ school. 
The students were boys, and the business of the place 
was to give and receive a certain dose of learning. The 
college exercises were fitly called ‘‘recitations,’’ and were 
for the most part confined to making sure that certain 
lessons were memorized and duly repeated. It is easy 
to make fun of the provinciality and primitiveness of 
the Harvard of the first half of the last century. At 
the same time it must be observed that a very remark- 
able set of men received their training under these dis- 
advantageous circumstances. There must have been 
something in the college atmosphere which helped to 
produce high-minded and public-spirited gentlemen. 
The actual college exercises were obviously often dull 
and dry enough, and yet there was an intellectual stimu- 
lus and a moral sentiment about the institution that 
stamped its graduates. 

It is further impossible to believe that the remark- 
able men who served as teachers in Harvard College 
in Emerson’s day did nothing more for a boy’s char- 
acter or intellectual make-up than to hear recitations 
It must be that they set certain standards, or that they 
suggested the general reading which proved to be in 
many cases the most valuable part of the student’s 
education. There were no distracting occupations, no 
athletics, and very little social life. Emerson testifies, 
in his journals, to the special influence upon his mind 
and development of George Ticknor, Edward Everett, 
and Edward T. Channing. These were noteworthy 
men, and it must be that they imparted to the young 
students something of their own ardor for the things 
of the mind and the spirit, and something of their pa- 
triotic enthusiasm. 

John Thornton Kirkland was the president of the col- 
lege. His was a presence not to be forgotten. ‘‘His 
shining morning face,” says Dr. Holmes, ‘‘was round 
as a baby’s, and talked as pleasantly as his voice did, 
with smiles for accents and dimples for punctuations.”’ 
Dr. Kirkland held the foremost place in the social and 
religious life of Boston. He was’a man of broad cult- 
ure, of social accomplishments, and practical wisdom. 
He had, too, a quaintness of speech that bordered on 
humor. It was said that, when a deacon called on him 
for advice about a quarrel that had sprung up in a cer- 
tain church concerning the dogma of the perseverance 
of the saints, Dr. Kirkland answered, ‘‘We have no diffi- 
culty on that score: what troubles us is the perseverance 
of the sinners.”” Dr. Kirkland was elected president of 
the college in 1810, seven years before Emerson entered. 
He knew all his students, and all about them and their 
families; for Harvard College then drew the large ma- 
jority of its students from its own immediate neighbor- 
hood. He examined entering classes in Latin, but it 
is recorded that his scrutinv was directed more to the 
family traits and the indications of character than to 
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the scholarship of the applicant. The president knew 
also the length of every student’s purse, and there were 
not a few who completed their course solely by his aid. 
As we have seen, Emerson was one who profited by 
the president’s helpfulness. 

Dr. Kirkland preached every Sunday in the College 
Chapel, taking turns with Prof. Ware,—one in the morn- 
ing, the other in the afternoon. The sermons were 
epigrammatic and Proverb-like utterances, bearing in 
this respect some resemblance to the lectures of Emer- 
son at a later day. Dr. Kirkland apparently put these 
sermons together on the spot. ‘‘He used to carry into 
the pulpit,’ said Dr. Peabody, ‘‘a pile of loose leaves 
from which he was visibly employed in making a selec- 
tion during the singing of the hymns.’’ I have wondered 
if Emerson did not catch his habit of getting the leaves 
of his manuscript all mixed up, but always finding the 
right one, from this college president. Certainly he 
sometimes strung his sayings on a thread so fine that 
only he could see it. 

Dr. Henry Ware was another college leader of the 
time,—a man personally impressive by his bearing and 
manner, and admired for his intellectual fotce and for 
the sweetness and refinement of his nature. He was, 
however, a type of the old-time college teacher, and 
must have been uninspiring in the class-room. It was 
a part of his prescribed work to read lectures on the 
evidences of natural and revealed religion, and these 
with a text prefixed, were the Sunday afternoon sermons 
in the chapel. There were enough of them for the Sun- 
days of four successive years, so that they were all heard 
by every class. Dr. Peabody reports, ‘‘They were 
sound, learned, well worthy of careful hearing; but they 
certainly had not an appreciative audience.” 

Mr. Emerson, in after years, expressed his indebted- 
ness to Prof. Levi Hedge, father of Dr. Frederic Henry 
Hedge. He was the professor of logic and political 
economy, and the students read their forensics to him: 
Just what he did for Emerson it is hard to see. He 
certainly did not impart to him any logic or any great 
regard for system makers. Student tradition ascribes 
to Dr. Hedge the saying, undoubtedly apocryphal, ‘‘It 
took me fourteen years, with the assistance of the adult 
members of my family, to write this book, and I am 
sure that you cannot do better than to employ the 
precise words of the learned author.”’ 

Another college landmark of Emerson’s time was 
Prof. John Snelling Popkin, commonly called ‘‘Old 
Pop.” Dr. Popkin had been Channing’s predecessor 
in the ministry of the Federal Street Church. He was 
a bachelor, and led a lonely life at Cambridge in a col- 
lege room on the second story of Holworthy, getting his 
own meals in his room. After his retirement, he built 
a house next to that of his classmate and friend, Dr. 
Hedge, and the two old gentlemen used to hold pleasant 
intercourse over the dividing fence; but neither of them 
ever entered the other’s house. 

Dr. Popkin was reputed the best Greek scholar of his 
generation; and there is an enormous amount of learn- 
ing concealed in the pages of his forgotten Greek Gram- 
mar. He is chiefly remembered at Cambridge for his 
eccentricities. He was a man of majestic presence, 
but solitude made him an oddity. He never walked, 
his gait was always a jog-trot. He jerked out his 
words as if they were forced from him by a nervous 
spasm, and closed every sentence with a sucking sound. 
“In the recitation-room he sat by a table rather than 
behind it, and grasped his right leg generally with both 
hands, lifting it as if he were making attempts to shoulder 
it, and more nearly accomplishing that feat daily than 
an ordinary gymnast could after a year’s training.” He, 
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too, gave no instruction in the recitation-room, though, 
as Dr. Peabody reports, he muttered in what seemed 
a breathlessly rapid soliloquy a great deal that probably 
would have been instructive could it have been heard 
and understood. He commonly called up the members 
of his class in alphabetical order to translate Greek, and 
one could always determine within a few lines the pas- 
sage which he would have to construe. Under these 
circumstances very few students studied the lesson. 
Emerson took away from college very little classical 
learning. The same may be said of his acquaintance 
with modern languages. I have heard it said that Mr. 
Emerson did once read Goethe in the original; but, ex- 
cept for that exercise, there is no record that he ever 
read anything in any language but his own. There 
were very few foreign books in his library. He read 
translations freely, and commended them. But, as he 
said, he would as soon think of swimming across Charles 
River to get to Boston as to read in an original tongue 
what he could find translated for him. 

A more successful teacher of Emerson’s was John 
Farrar, professor of natural philosophy, of whom Dr. 
Peabody records, ‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that 
he was the most eloquent man to whom I ever listened.” 
He delivered to Emerson’s class one lecture a week on 
natural philosophy, and one on astronomy. No stu- 
dent was willingly absent; and I think it can be assumed 
that Emerson’s interest in nature was cultivated, if 
not aroused, by this original observer and eloquent 
teacher. 

Edward Everett was another teacher in Emerson’s 
time, but it is impossible to see that he had any influ- 
ence upon Emerson’s mind beyond exciting a huge ad- 
miration. Mr. Everett’s polished style is very remote 
from the epigrammatic and disjointed utterances of 
Emerson. At the same time, no one could live in con- 
tact with so cultivated and high-minded a gentleman 
as Mr. Everett without acquiring something from him, 
if it was nothing more than an education in good man- 
ners. We can read now in Emerson’s boyhood journal 
how he and his brother would hang round the door of 
Everett’s Boston church to make sure that their idol was 
in the pulpit before they went in. They never missed 
the opportunity of hearing him when they were within 
reach. 

Undoubtedly, however, the two college teachers who 
had most influence upon Mr. Emerson’s development 
were Edward T. Channing and George Ticknor. Both 
of these men came to be professors at Cambridge while 
Emerson was in college. George Ticknor was the em- 
bodiment of the highest refinement and literary cultiva- 
tion of his generation. He was the first of the three 
men of world-wide fame who have filled the professor- 
ship of belles-lettres at Harvard, his only successors 
having been his friends Longfellow and Lowell. Mr. 
Ticknor represented the modern idea of education. He 
was not in sympathy with the cut-and-dried methods 
of his colleagues. He introduced at Cambridge the 
lecture system of teaching, and he was an early advo- 
cate of elective studies. He delivered, in alternate 
years, courses of lectures on French and Spanish litera- 
ture,—lectures which represent the widest scholarship 
of his time. No youth of native sensibility like Emer- 
son could hear him without becoming a lover of good 
literature. 

Edward Tyrrel Channing was the professor of rhetoric 
and oratory, coming to Cambridge in 1819, in the twenty- _ 
ninth year of his age. ‘‘This appointment,” said Dr. — 
Peabody, ‘‘was the most important ever made in th 
interest of American literature.’’ Mr. Channing’s influ- — 
ence can be traced in the work of almost all American — 
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master-maker of style. Emerson wrote for Prof. Chan- 
ning a fortnightly theme during the last two years of 
his college course. These themes were carefully criti- 
cized, sometimes to the writer alone, sometimes in the 
presence of a class; and the students were taught how 
to say precisely what they meant and nothing more. 
So powerful was his influence that a former editor of 
the North American Review has testified that he could 
always recognize the hand of one of Channing’s pupils 
in the contributions that came to the magazine. 

Mr. Channing was also the teacher of oratory; but I 
do not discover that his criticisms of public declamation 
were particularly valuable, or that Mr. Emerson de- 
rived any benefit from them. Emerson’s own voice 
was so sweet and exquisite that it needed no training, 
and his manner could never have been anything but 
simple and direct. It could only have been spoiled by 
the interference of a teacher of artificial elocution. 

Of Emerson’s undergraduate life, and of the education 
that he got from ‘‘rubbing up against the college build- 
ings,” there is little to say. It is well for the sake of 
future occupants to record the fact that he lived in his 
Sophomore year in 5 Hollis Hall, in his Junior year in 
15 Hollis, and in his Senior year, with his younger brother 
His friends, seeing his literary 
turn of mind, his docility, and his inherited aptitudes, 
expected from him a higher college rank and a more 
assiduous application. Mr. Cabot says that he expected 
it himself. The truth is that the school-boy docility 
early gave way to a remarkable maturity, which first 
showed itself only in a feeling of self-reliance and a con- 
tentedness to wait until his proper course should be 
made clear to him. ‘‘In his own way,’’ says Mr. Cabot, 
‘the was industrious, feeling vaguely that for him power 
of expression was more important than scientific train- 
ing.’ He never attained to more than a decent rank 
in his class. 

Mr. John Lowell Gardner, his classmate and life-long 
friend, wrote of him to Dr. Holmes: ‘‘He was never 
idle or a lounger, nor did he ever engage in frivolous 
pursuits. I should say that his conduct was absolutely 
faultless. It was impossible that there should be any 
feeling about him but of regard and affection. He had 
then the same manner and courtly hesitation in address- 
ing you that you have known in him since. Still, he 
was not prominent in the class, and, but for what all 
the world has since known of him, would not have been 
a conspicuous figure to his classmates in recalling college 
days.” 

ie classmate, Josiah Quincy, wrote of his college 


- days: ‘‘Of Emerson there are few notices in my journals. 


Here is the sort of way in which I speak of the man 
who was to make so profound an impression upon the 
thought of his time, ‘I went to the chapel to hear 
Emerson’s dissertation,—-a very good one, but too long 
to give much pleasure to the hearers.’’’ It seems that 
Emerson accepted the duty of delivering the class poem 
on class day after seven others had declined. Mr. 
Quincy adds: ‘‘He was quiet, unobtrusive, and only a 
fair scholar. ‘This is really all I have to say about my 
most distinguished classmate.” 

It was Se aigiogh that Emerson began the habit, which 
he never abandoned, of keeping a commonplace book, 
I cannot remember any other distinguished man of 


letters who engaged, as Emerson did, upon such a col- 
~ lection of quotations or original ideas. It is well known 


that almost all of Emerson’s essays and lectures were 
‘made up of phrases winnowed out of his commonplace 


‘books. He made everything over in the alchemy of his 


: but from wide reading and deep meditation he 
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set down in these books, day by day and week by week, 
the thoughts and sayings that appealed to him. His 
college note-books are largely of this character, and par- 
ticularly his note-books in Prof. Channing’s courses are 
filled with draughts for themes. ‘‘ Besides rough draughts 
of college dissertations, I find,” says Mr. Cabot, ‘‘in his 
note-books, phrases for use poetical, many quotations, 
principally with a view to a clear form of expression, 
paraphrases of striking passages he would meet with 
in his reading.’”’ At the end of one of these note-books 
Emerson writes: ‘‘I think this has been an improving 
employment. It has not encroached on other occupa- 
tions, and has afforded seasonable aid at various times 
to enlarge or enliven scanty themes, nor has it monopo- 
lized the energies of composition for literary exercises. 
It has prevented the ennui of many an idle moment, 
and has, perhaps, enriched my stock of knowledge for 
future usefulness. Much of it has been written with 
a view to preservation as hints for a peculiar pursuit 
at the distance of years.” A ‘‘peculiar pursuit,’’ of 
course, was ‘‘preaching.’’ But besides moral reflections, 
the commonplace books contained evidence of wide 
and desultory reading. There is ‘much criticism of the 
poetry of the day, curiously enough, laudatory of 
Byron and Moore, but doubtful as to Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

While obviously he was not hail-fellow-well-met in 
college, it appears that he was mildly appreciated for 
his literary gifts and knowledge. While his retiring 
nature kept him out of convivial society, it is recorded, 
coo, that he was ready to do his share in an evening’s 
entertainment. Dr. Holmes, indeed, discovered some 
tollege verses of Emerson’s that are almost baccha- 
nalian. One is called, “‘A Song for the Knights of the 
Square Table.’’ There are twelve verses with a chorus, 
and all the Olympic deities, including Bacchus, are in- 
vited to the festival. 

What, then, in a word did Harvard do for Emerson? 
To the ancestral faith incarnate in his blood, to the 
shrewd Yankee common sense he inherited, to the New 
England conscience which was his birthright, to the 
training of a godly and simple home, it added the educa- 
tion which does not consist in conning text-books, but 
in a widening of horizon, an enlarging of experience, a 
deepening of purpose. Harvard taught him not only 
facts, but what facts stand for and represent and pre- 
dict. There he found the way in which to turn sight 
into insight. He discovered how to understand and 
master circumstances by knowledge and obedience. His 
education was no formal process. Its distinctive qual- 
ity may be said to have been not range of knowledge, 
but vitality of knowledge, not scope but depth, not pos- 
session of information but enlargement of view. 

I do not need to say that Emerson’s education was 
not finished at Harvard. No true man ever finishes 
his education. The process by which he absorbs knowl- 
edge and power, so that it enriches and liberates him, 
is a vital, not a mechanical, process, and is fulfilled by 
long-continued and largely unconscious processes of 
growth. Emerson discovered in his youth that life 
ought not to be a mere succession of happenings, a 
matter of outward fortunes, but a cumulative inward 
growth, an increasing power of productivity. His su- 
premacy in American thought and letters lies in the 
fact that he early learned how to be a true artist in the 
management and use of life, fresh in feeling, true in 
insight, creative in spirit. He adjusted himself from 
the first, with intelligence and foresight, to the best 
conditions of development. Harvard gave him a cer- 
tain breadth and poise, an impulse, an aim; and, as the 
fruit in the orchard ripens through long days and quiet 
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nights, so his mind and nature ripened through experi- 
ence, and, in the habits of unhasting, unresting work, 
was enriched and made powerful and productive. 


This Day. 


The Lord of hosts stretched forth his arm, 
And led his hosts from sea to sea. 

In war, in peace, in storm, or calm, 

The land was theirs: if they were free, 

His free-born children they must be. 


All nations called to him for bread, 

From island and from continent. 

“Give it to-day, O God!” they said. 

From every land this ery was sent; 

And, lo! from east to west his people avent, 
The stewards of his love to be. 


“Give us our homes,’ his people said, 
“‘In every land, by every sea, 

Where we can plant this daily flaca 

Wherewith the nations shall be fed.” 

“Feed all my flock,’ their Fathér said. 

“‘Offer this sacrifice to me, 

I am the God who made you free.”’ 


“How long, O Lord!”’ his people cried: 

“So many lands beneath thy sun, 

Which mountains part or seas divide! 

Lord! hear our prayer, and make them one.’ 
And he, 

“‘One world, one home, one family, 

One blood on every land or sea, 

One household of my own shall be: 

For this I make my children free.” 


Che Pulpit. 
The Persistence of Hell. 


BY REV. JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Hell hath enlarged herself.—Isa1Auw v. 14. 


In the earlier stages of the Unitarian controversy the 
orthodox party to that controversy formulated what 
it conceived to be an important difference in the char- 
acter of the opposing systems in a neat antithesis, ‘The 
Strict System and the Easy.’’ But the original appli- 
cation here was to different systems of New Testament 
interpretation. 
was the strict system, and the Unitarian the loose or 
easy system. ‘The Unitarians denied the soft impeach- 
ment, and insisted, justly it seems to me, that their 
construction was the more strict; that, while the ortho- 
dox people made long statements of doctrine, the Uni- 
tarians contented themselves with New ‘Testament 
words for New Testament ideas. For example, there 
was not a word in the New Testament about the Trinity. 
Was it not then, they asked, the stricter way to preach 
no such doctrine? 

But, as time went on, the Strict System and the Easy 
got more and more to mean the strict way and the easy 
way of construing the doctrine of future punishment. 
At first the Unitarians gave no particular offence. ‘Theirs 
was a Scriptural religion, and the doctrine of eternal 
hell seemed to find ample confirmation in the New 
Testament. Then, too, the early Unitarians had often 
quite as much anxiety for their own character as for 
the character of God, and this anxiety made them very 
careful about being mixed up with the Universalists. 
Emerson said that the principal doctrine of the Church 
of England was, ‘‘By taste ye are saved.” ‘The early 
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Boston Unitarians inclined somewhat to this doctrine, 
and by it were made averse to such a democratic body 
of people as the Universalists. There can be little 
doubt that they preached the divine severity with an 
accent of greater sternness to prove themselves no Uni- 
versalists. The untempered social wind of Beacon Street 
quickened the retributory flame. But, quite apart from 
any such reaction, the early Unitarians made slight 
concession to the softening of the theological penology. 
Here, for example, is a description of a gospel minister 
preached at the ordination of John Codman in Dorchester, 
Mass.: ‘‘He [the gospel minister] sees immortal beings 
committed to his care advancing with rapid steps to 
the brink of an abyss from which they are never to arise. 
And can he be unconcerned? Can he read of that fire 
which is never quenched, of that worm which never 
dies, and yet see without emotion fellow-beings with 
whom he sustains the tenderest connections hastening 
forward to this indescribable ruin. . . . Negligent min- 
ister, look forward to the tribunal of God. Behold a 
human being there condemned whom thy neglect has 
helped to destroy. In that countenance of anguish and 
despair which might have beamed with all the love and 
purity of heaven, in that voice of weeping and wailing 
which might have sung the sweet and happy strains of 
angels, see and hear the ruin which thou hast made.” 
That is not the kind of speech which we associate with 
Dr. Channing, and yet those words fell from his lips 
Dec. 7, 1808, when he had been doing the work of 
the ministry in Boston for more than five years. We 
find nothing of this kind in his later preaching, but I 
find in this no obscuration of the divine severity, whether 
as regards the life which now is or that which is to come. 
His own ever-widening humanity instructed him in the 
humanity of God, but did not disguise for him the con- 
sequences of evil thoughts and actions. Those whom 
the ethical sternness of Channing does not satisfy must. 
take a great deal of pleasure in the death of the wicked. 

As time went on, there was plenty of preaching about 
hell, but it was for the correction and rebuke of the 
more orthodox, and in appealing from the sternness of 
the orthodox construction there was sometimes no 
doubt a certain mushiness in the presentation of the 
essential facts: the love of God and the divine forgive- 
ness tended to obscure the laws of moral retribution: 
There was a whole body of liberal divinity in the re- 
joinder of that budding Universalist who said, ‘‘God 
likes to forgive little boys: that’s what he’s for.” “‘We 
must preach the doctrine of hatred,’’ said Emerson, 
‘‘when love pules and whines’’; and I have imagined 
that, in saying this, he had in mind the preaching of 
certain of his contemporaries for whom the Almighty 
Father was so resolved into an infinite complacency 
and tenderness that there remained no attributes in 
him provocative of a wholesome fear. 

If we are to conceive of God in the terms of our most 
sacred and tender relationships, why should we not in- 
terpret those terms in the light of our human experi- 
ence. So doing, we find that, whether or not the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of goodness (where the Bible 
says wisdom, it means goodness), it is an important 
factor in its habitual exercise and growth. Fear of the 
earthly parents’ punishment, of their displeasure, of 
their blame, of their disappointment, of their grief,— 
this is no negligible quantity in the development of any 
normal child. If it is not the beginning of goodness, 
it is erelong, and it is progressively, an effective brace 
and spur. The growing boy or girl profits by it at many 
a critical moment, the young man and young woman 
where the primrose path of dalliance makes a fork with 
that of difficult duty; and many a full-grown man or 
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woman is kept from shameful courses by thinking of 
the father and mother there at home, fondly imagining 
that the children they have loved so much are doing 


well. But the wholesome fear which strengthens men 


for difficult duty, and shames them out of meanness and _ 


excess, is a whole made up of many parts. The fear 
of statutory penalties, wholesome enough in many in- 
stances, is often one of the very least of these. Another 
is the fear of social disesteem, of the clear-eyed rebuke 
of noble friends, of the rebuke their characters and their 
ideals would administer if they did not, could not, speak 
one word: if they were wholly ignorant of the committed 
fault. Another part is fear of the unmitigable stamp 
a brutish vice may brand upon the body or the face; 
another, of that entanglement in which every secret 
wickedness involves the doer soon or late, the less wick- 
edness pushing on to greater with a compulsive energy 
that can hardly be withstood. Again, what fear more 
wholesome than the fear of being what we hate, of miss- 
ing those beatitudes which have been pledged to us 
in the meditative quietness of our most solemn hours? 
There is no need to go beyond the present life for a fear 
so noble and constraining that it would seem impossible 
for any soul on which it has fairly delivered itself to 
go the evil way. We ‘‘still have judgment here,” as 
guilty Macbeth said, whatever may await us there; but, 
because this is so, the future does not suffer loss of its 
appropriate admonition. Pregnant enough the fear of 
entering on another life conscious that we have mis- 
erably squandered this life’s golden opportunity, the 
fear of an accusing memory dimming the lustre of the 
bright, immortal years, the fear of meeting those whose 
generous expectation we have not fulfilled, of being 
known at length by friends we have deceived for what 
we actually are, in awful nakedness,—discovered souls. 
In this enumeration, doubtless, there are particulars 
of less and greater force. Some of them may appeal 
to lower motives than to others. But are not the social 
disesteem, the social approbation, which so many flout 
as if they had no moral character, the rough embodi- 
ment of ethical reality, the projection of a man’s private 
conscience on the social scene? It is not so easy a 
matter to keep the narrow way of duty in this world 
that we can afford to despise the most adventitious 
circumstance. Are we told that we should do right 
because it is right, and not because we would not merit 
the displeasure of our loved and trusted friends? But 
I think we have a perfect right to avail ourselves of 
- that enhancement which the law of duty gets from its 
- embodiment in some gracious human heart, some per- 
sonality that makes it winsome when it was before cold 
and hard. And are we told that this personal and social 
fear is not the fear of God? It is not, if this is not God’s 
world, or if he is something external to it, not impli- 
cated in its every part. But he is the great companion, 
he is the friend of friends, who has done more for 
us than any other, and his expectation we can least of 
all afford to disappoint. 
“Now is the judgment of this world,” and, if this 

_ judgment could be brought home to wrong-doers with- 
out any least exaggeration, but with the unfaltering 
simplicity of scientific truth, it would breed in them 
a holy fear more powerful to pluck them back from evil 
ways than any vision of the penal fires that flamed up 
in the old theology, or any dim survival of them as 
reflected in the glassy current of the progressive and 
evasive orthodoxy of the present time. 

Some of you have made a third with Dante and Virgil, 
threading with them the dangerous way from one ter- 
ace to another down the steep side of the Inferno’s 

ow and inverted cone, until at length Satan became 
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apparent, crammed like a ragged stopper into the ut- 
most bottom of the pit. Dante had much more dis- 
cernment in these things than the Protestant Calvinist 
who consigns sinners of all kinds to a doom of homo- 
geneous fire. There are quite as many- hells as Dante 
counted in this present life, and without going an inch 
below the surface of the fruitful earth. There is, for 
one, the hell of physical penalty with its abounding 
misery and degradation and defeat. It is the hell of 
saints who have been neglectful of the body’s sacred 
laws; of excellent women whose generous overdoing 
breaks them down; of the prostration and collapse 
which are the penalties of a mad round of social pleas- 
ure or frivolity; and of those physical and mental wrecks 
which once were men racing with passionate eagerness 
in the hot dust of the commercial arena. The world 
is so ordered that there are hells for those who make 
mistakes, and some of them seem quite as dreadful 
as those which punish deliberate wrong-doing. More- 
over, the victims of mistaken conduct often suffer quite 
as much as the doers of deliberate iniquity. This is 
one of the awful mysteries of life. Amd another is 
that many faults seem to be punished ten times, a hun- 
dred times, as much as they deserve, and others that 
are greater to escape all punishment. We shall under- 
stand a little more of this a little further on. 

Meantime, how miserable is the hell which burns for 
those who sin against the body’s temperance and purity! 
It has a wider range than it exposes to our casual obser- 
vation. As the violet of the spectrum shades into colors 
that we might see if we had better eyes, so, if we did 
but know it, there is many a physical penalty that we 
do not note as such, or with our dull eyes do not per- 
ceive at all, which, were we more observant or had 
better eyes, we might see plainly enough. We read of 
Jesus, in the New Testament, that, as he prayed, the 
fashion of his countenance was altered. ‘The story is 
a brief epitome of a universal law. Every man’s face 
is being daily, hourly, altered by his prayers, by the de- 
sires which he allows himself, by the thoughts which 
he permits himself to cherish, by the dominant passions 
of his life. There is many a face that is now hateful 
and repellent which might have been beautiful and 
attractive but for some secret shame, some tolerated 
fault, some fatal tendency of thought or will, some fond 
adultery of the heart. And it is not only the sensuous 
and sensual vices that insure such penalties. Greed 
and vanity and pride all twitch the mask aside and show 
the actual man; or, to use a juster figure, all etch and 
mould in the man’s plastic countenance, stamping their 
image and their superscription upon that with infallible 
accuracy. And such is the unity of soul and body 
that it may well be doubted whether there is any moral 
aberration which does not register itself upon the phys- 
ical man, not his face only, but his whole organism. If 
we could have a perfect chemistry or some more pene- 
trating Roentgen ray, I doubt not it would detect in 
each man’s bodily tissues an abstract and brief chron- 
icle of all the vices of his past life, of all the ignoble 
passions to which in the sphere of the imagination he 
has allowed full swing, though he has.not dared to put 
them into the concrete of action. Much has been made 
heretofore of the body’s violence to the spirit. There 
is a counter-operation, and I have seen the body still 
in death, and thought how glad it ought to be to have 
escaped at last from the soul’s evil dominance. 

But the hell of physical deterioration, ruin, and de- 
fect, is not the only hell for those whose faults are on 
the sensual side; and there are faults much deadlier 
than these, faults which make no appreciable registry 
upon the physical man. No one can study the New 
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Testament and not see that, as between the brutal 
and the fiendish sins,—the sins of sensual passion and 
the sins of selfish and malignant calculation,—Jesus 
was habitually considerate and sympathetic with the 
former. ‘They were much less heinous than the latter 
in his eyes. But the moral standards of Christendom 
have reversed this order. For the Roman Catholic 
impurity has been almost the only vice, and in Protes- 
tant societies for the woman overtaken in a sensual fault 
there is ‘‘no place for repentance.’’ Your own judg- 
ment shall decide whether the judgment of Jesus in this 
matter was more just. If the measure of a fault were 
that of its physical penalty, you could decide very easily. 
For it is evident that our calculating and malicious 
faults entail no such obvious physical penalties as our 
faults of sensual excess. Are they, then, less severely 
punished? I think not, and you will notice that even 
for the sensual fault the physical penalty is but the 
smallest part of the punishment. Besides that there 
is the public shame, apart from any formal arraign- 
ment, the consciousness of pitying or averted eyes, the 
visible grief and shame of precious friends, the dread 
of sinking to some lower deep, the haunting memory 
of days once pure and sweet, the sense of inward ban- 
ishment from the society of the good and true, whom 
still the weak and erring often reverence in their inmost 
hearts. Then, too, for almost every sensual fault there 
is a hell of correlated shame and sin. ‘The secret fault 
escapes the social penalties that wait on the discovered 
vice or crime only to plunge into a vortex of tempta- 
tions to new forms of guilt, through which the hardiest 
mariner may not hope to safely steer his way. You 
will recall George Eliot’s saying, ‘‘Under every guilty 
secret is hidden a brood of guilty wishes whose unwhole- 
some infecting life is cherished by the darkness. The 
contaminating effect of deeds often lies less in the com- 
mission than in the consequent adjustment of our de- 
sires,—the enlistment of our self-interest on the side 
of falsity.’”” Well may we pray, as did the Psalmist, 
to be saved from secret faults,—they are such mothers 
of lies, of insincerity, of dishonesty, of faithlessness. 
There are faults which in their first inception have little 
power to curse and kill, but which, to preserve their 
secret, have so walled themselves about with various 
obstruction that no good influence can penetrate to 
them, and the man cannot break through into the free- 
dom of a sincere and simple life. It is a tragedy which 
continually repeats itself. The man who is quite sure 
that it has never trailed a baleful shadow over his own 
life is indeed most fortunate. 

It is, of course, conceivable that a man may be so 
hardened in his fault, so deaf to the rebuke of conscience 
through prolonged neglect of her accusing voice, that 
nothing shall disturb him in the base enjoyment of his 
evil way. Whence it may appear that the hell-pangs 
are sharper for a man just in proportion to the slight- 
ness of his deflection from the right road. The worse 
the man, the least he suffers for the evil done. It is 
the sensitive conscience of the man who is a bungling 
new-beginner in the art of wickedness that is a whip 
of scorpions. Could there be a more instructive para- 
dox? Is it not convincing that we are not to look for 
the punishment of sin exclusively, or mainly, to the 
outward or the inward misery that it entails? Is it 
not convincing that the deadening down of conscience 
is so far from being escape from punishment that it 
is the worst punishment that can come upon a man,— 
to be dead in trespasses and sins. But this is slow to 
come, especially for those whose fall is from some con- 
spicuous height of excellence; and, till it comes, through 
infinite degrees of moral lapse, what accusation and 
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what punishment there is prepared for the men and 
women who do wrong! Surely, here is no “‘survival’’ of 
hell, no sham, no painted flame, but the very thing 
itself, the persistent reality of hell. I see not what need 
there is for ‘‘future punishment” for deeds done in the 
body, as if within the limits of this present life the re- 
sources of man’s moral nature were not sufficient for 
the reward of every man according to his works. The 
punishment is oftentimes so great, so terrible, that it 
would seem out of. all proportion with the wrong done, 
did we not know that by such punishment the erring 
soul is made to see ‘‘how awful goodness is, and virtue 
in her shape how lovely, see and pine its loss.’”’ Once 
let a man depart from the right way, and there seems 
to be some terrible fatality by which, at every turn, 
he is reminded of his fault. He walks a hall of mirrors 
which flash back to him his new misshapenness on every 
side. Things that are peace and blessedness to other 
men are grief and pain to him. As Browning says, he 
‘“‘quails before a quiet sky,” its quietude a mockery of 
his troubled breast. The fair and open face of nature 
is an accusation of his darkling heart. The cloudless 
sky and the white winter fields are images of his lost 
beatitudes. If he says, ‘‘Behold, my books shall breed 
forgetfulness,’ he finds them crying out against him, 
the evil they depict insisting, ‘‘This is what you have 
chosen,”’ and the good, ‘‘This is what you have lost.” 
How many times since Hamlet said, 


“The play’s the thing 
In which I'll catch the conscience of the king,” 


have kings discrowned and queens whose ermine has 
been soiled proved the sad efficacy of his device! And, 
then, to be still loved and trusted so, when we know 
how little we deserve the love and trust,—what misery 
is this! Somehow, it is the loveliest and sweetest things, 
like Pippa singing her untimely songs, that give the 
keenest thrusts,— 


“‘As if God’s messenger through the close-wood screen 
Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me.” 


Rossetti asked, ‘‘What is the sorriest thing that enters 
hell?”’ and answered his own question :— 


“None of the sins, but this and that fair deed, 
Which a soul’s sin at length can supersede.” 


There you have Shakespeare’s ‘‘captive good attending 
captain ill,” his crowning tragedy. This is the hell 
of real goodness broken down by the subtle working of 
a tolerated fault. Only one thing is surer than the 
possible coexistence of good and evil elements in a man’s 
nature, making for a time a kind of happy family—but 
only for a time. The surer thing is that this entente 
cordiale tends to a melancholy dissolution soon or late. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. Perhaps 
we think that we can balance our known ill with our 
known good. Impossible! We must, in the long run, 
hate the one and despise the other.” There is no middle 
ground. 

This ethical sternness of our liberal faith has aspects 
from which I can hardly bear to lift the veil. They 
are too horrible. ‘There is, for example, that reactionary 
influence of a cherished fault upon the memory of our 
accomplished good. Only to think that our most loving 
offices of friendship and affection may come to be re- 
membered with irritation and disgust, as something 
which, if it could be, would be blotted out! Thank 
Heaven there are those who graciously remember every 


good thing done by men and women who have fallen — 


into evil ways! Thank Heaven there are those so fallen 


who can say: ‘‘My good was good. No man, nor God, — 


_ishments of sin they cannot be. 
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shall rob me of this confidence.’ But for most people 
an evil present spoils the noblest past, making it seeni 
an unreality, a sham, which very likely it was not; 
while for the evil-doer his hell of blasted recollection 
has no sharper pang than that the noble and the good, 
whom he has served with a good conscience and the 
purest possible affection, will wish that they had never 
seen his face. 

To what do these considerations tend, if not to the 
persuasion that the most dreadful punishment of sin is 
not anything that comes upon us from without, but 
to fall short of the high calling of our possibility, to 
be so little when we might be so much? Swedenborg, 
writing of ‘‘Things seen in Hell,” wrote much that was 
doubtful and absurd; but it was no doubtful vision that 
he had when he said, ‘‘They that are in sin are in the 
punishment of sin.” Hell will be persistent with a 
sufficient energy, it will enlarge itself, and it will have 
its empire now and here, so long as this tremendous 
fact remains in indefeasible possession. My dear friend, 
joseph Henry Allen, argued that there is no punishment 
of sin but this. He found the proof of his conclusion 
in the fact that all the other penalties are so distributed, 
falling so indifferently on the just and unjust, that pun- 
J] sometimes incline 
to think that he was right. But this stands fast,—that 
to be in sin is punishment enough, be there no other. 
It is hell enough to be a brute when one might be a man, 
to be a coward when one might be a hero, to be a 
hinderer of social good when one might help so much 
to destroy or to depress men’s faith in God or man 
when we might exalt it gloriously. 

Here, you will grant me, is no ‘‘easy system,” but one 
stern and exigent enough to satisfy an appetite for strict- 
ness that is not inordinate. Some of you, perhaps, will 
think that more light in my picture would advantage 
it. I should perhaps have qualified the darkness with 
that lovely gleam which shines in the New Testament 
words: ‘‘Beloved, if our heart condemn us, God is greater 
than our hearts, and knoweth all things.’”’ That seems 
to say that to God’s wisdom,—or shall we say, In the 
wide sweep of things?—there may be more to say for 
us than we feel entitled to say for ourselves. And |] 
doubt not that quite as often men accuse themselves 
too sternly as they do too softly. I have seen much 
of bitterest self-accusation where there was but venial 
fault, or none at all. But this light wpon my picture 
is not the light I prize most gratefully, but the light in 
it; namely, that not only are the laws of disease, as one 
has said, as beautiful as the laws of health, but that 
they are the laws of health seen from another point of 
view. For there is no misery of wickedness, and no 
painfulness of accusation or of punishment, for the erring 
soul which has not a corresponding excellence and satis- 
faction and beatitude for the soul that is earnestly 
obedient to the law of righteousness. Moreover, is there 
not a world of kindness in that divine severity which 
makes the way of the transgressor hard, if haply he 
may sicken for that path of the just man which ever 
grows more bright? What is the meaning of it all but 
the inflexible resolve of the Eternal that, 


“If goodness draw us not, 
Then weariness shall toss us to his breast.’’ 


But what man is there, however clean his conscience, 
who can look upon these laws and retributions without 
holy fear? You may not have such faults as I have 
imaged here; but, for such as you have, these laws and 
-retributions work their calm and solemn will. We may 

“spare ourselves too little. Are we sure we do not spare 
ourselves too much? We shall perhaps do best by 


} 
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exercising our compassion most where others are con- 
cerned, while we reserve our utmost exigency for our 
own faltering wills, and our severest blame for that 
wherein we know we have done wickedly. 


“Great God, I ask thee for no meaner pelf 
Than that I may not disappoint myself; 
That in my action I may soar as high 
As I can now discern with this clear eye; 


“That my weak hand may equal my firm faith, 

And my life practise more than my tongue saith; 

That my low conduct may not show, nor my relenting lines, 
That I thy purpose did not know, or overrated thy designs.” 


Aspiration, 


Believe in the best thoughts and whisperings that 
visit thy heart. If thou dost catch at times some gleams 
of the divinings of charity, of the glory of sacrifice, 
of the grandeur of faith, of the sky-piercing power of 
prayer, like mountain peaks jutting through fogs, or 
slopes afar off in the horizon light, believe in them 
with more enthusiasm than in the stupid dust of the 
beaten roads. Make your home where they will inspire 
you, and where you can easily ascend their slopes, and 
see the world from a higher point, and feel the ever- 
lasting presence of God.—Thomas Starr King. 


Spiritual Life. 


We have no heavenly life in us, nor fitness for it, 
unless it gives meaning, richness, glory, and the joy 
of promise to the earth.— John Hamilton Thom. 

ae 


In vain does our own foresight strive. Danger comes 
from below, but deliverance only from on high. ‘Temp- 
tations are without and within us. We should be lost, 
O Lord, without thee. To thee I raise my eyes, upon 
thee I rest my heart.—Fénelon. 


Js 


There are those who acquire the habit of helping 
others, of comforting, of adding cheerfulness and strength, 
wherever they go. To those who thus give much is 
given in return,—contentment, trust in God, confidence 
in their fellow-men, sweet hopes, peaceful memories.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

ad 

When once it is revealed to us that righteousness is to 
be sought where the Heart-searcher seeks it, not in the 
material thing done, but in the spiritual spring from which 
it issues, we discover that it may indeed be infinite, and 
stretch in advance of a progressive nature, as the object 
of eternal aspiration.— James Martineau. 


na 


We must search out, set free, restore to honor the true 
life, assign things to their proper places, and remember 
that the centre of human progress is moral growth. 
What is a good lamp? It is not the most elaborate, 
the finest wrought, that of the most precious metal. A 
good lamp is a lamp that gives good light. And so also 
we are men and citizens, not by reason of the number 
of our goods and the pleasures we procure for ourselves, 
not through our intellectual and artistic culture, nor 
because of the honors and independence we enjoy, but 
by virtue of the strength of our moral fibre. And this 
is not a truth of to-day, but a truth of all times.— Charles 
Wagner. 
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An Irish Trappist Monastery. 


From Cappoquin, in Waterford, there 
is a lonely five-mile road that leads out of 
the world, up the slopes of the Knock- 
meledown Mountains, to the Trappist mon- 
astery of Mount Melleray. Along this 
road you will find no sign of human indus- 
try until the cross-surmounted gates lead- 
ing to the poor pastures warn you that 
you are on holy ground. Once within 
those gates, you have left the world far 
behind you, and are received into a family 
to whom the voices of the world are ‘silent, 
its interests dead, and where the whole 
business of life is a preparation for eternity. 
Founded sixty years ago by Irish Cistercians 
who were expelled from France during 
the troubles that followed the accession 
of Louis Philippe, the community has pros- 
pered under the industry of the monks, 
who have teclaimed a large tract of wild 
mountain land, planted it with trees, and 
reared the plain quadrangle of buildings 
that forms their prison and their home. 

It is a place of silence, strangely peace- 
ful and melancholy. The ‘Trappist rule 
forbids all speech except of praise or prayer, 
and all necessary communication is made 
by signs. This rule is only suspended in 
the case of those- attending on guests or 
transacting business; but even the guests 
are expected to practise silence, and, in- 
deed, the atmosphere of the place is dis- 
couraging to speech. The monks rise at 
two in the morning all the year round, 
except on Sundays and feast days, when 
they rise an hour earlier. From that hour 
until eight at night they are continually 
occupied with the offices, as well as by their 
manual work, and their time is so divided 
and apportioned that the hours and days 
seem to glide away easily enough. They 
eat nothing but bread and vegetables, and 
drink nothing but skim-milk or water, and 
even of this spare diet they have but two 
meals in their long day, and sometimes 
only one. They sleep in their habits, in 
tiny cubicles partitioned off in the great 
dormitory, and the furniture of these cu- 
bicles is simply a raised wooden platform, 
with a mattress laid upon it. A monk 
may live here for twenty years and never 
speak to the man beside whom he kneels 
in chapel or eats in the refectory. And 
he may die here, and be laid in the bury- 
ing-ground among the rows of his brethren 
who sleep there, without a human soul 
knowing what were his thoughts, his indi- 
vidualities, the little mental characteristics 
that endear human beings to one another. 

In the guest-house the routine is also 
monastic. The guests are confined either 
to their own rooms, the garden, or the 
chapel. They are expected to rise at six 
and to retire at eight. I fell upon an evil 
time, since not only was the week of my 
visit a solemn octave, but two out of the 
three days of my stay were fast days, and 
the diet was dry bread with milk or tea, 
and fish at mid-day. But the monks are 
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hospitality itself. I was the only heretic 
at the guest-table, and the lay brother, 
discovering this, produced bottled beer 
for my benefit. But the shadow of the 
Church brooded over even our meals. In 
place of conversation a monk read aloud 
to us the sad and repressive doctrines of 
one of the Fathers; and it was strange to 
hear his rough Irish voice admonishing 
us that no earthly creature could ever sat- 
isfy our desires the while we sat, contentedly 
enough, munching bread and butter. 

The great event of the day, for guests 
and monks alike, is the service of compline, 
which, sung just before all retire for the 
night, brings the labor and devotion of the 
day to an end. At the numerous other 
services the monks have never been all 
together. They come dropping in to mass, 
to nones, or to vespers just as their duties 
permit, but at compline all are present, 
and the community sings as a family those 
simple prayers for safety and protection 
through the night of which the office is 
composed. With it are sung the angelus 
and the beautiful antiphon ‘Salve Regina,” 
which, with its rolling Gregorian melody, 
expresses all the simplicity and endurance 
of the faith that inspired it—Public Opinion. 


Literature. 


The Kaiser’s Speeches.* 


Herr von Schierbrand’s translation smacks 
a little too much of the original German, 
which is, we suppose, his native language 
as well as the kaiser’s, to be accepted 
as thoroughly vernacular English. Neither 
Shakespeare nor even the Prince of Wales 
would have made antiquity ridiculous by 
talking about his “unforgettable grand- 
mother.’”’ And one’s warlike ardor is chilled 
in its full fury when one is told that ‘there 
is no more reputable spot to die in than in 
the midst of one’s foes.’ 

Yet, in spite of many blemishes of this 
sort, this volume of the kaiser’s speeches 
will be welcomed in the United States, and 
will be widely read by the considerable 
class that admires William II., and also by 
the much larger class that regards him as 
a psychological curiosity. id 

Such a curiosity indeed he is, at any rate 
to a democratic American, who believes 
that every man is intrinsically as good as 
every other man, and that it is no one’s 
right or duty to take upon himself the con- 
trol or the responsibility of the lives of 
others. Imagine a feudal prince of the 
Middle Ages brought up in the idea that 
God has especially selected him to decide 
the destiny of millions, and has endowed 
him with peculiar wisdom and virtue for 
that end,—a prince to whom the truth is 
never spoken openly and fearlessly as from 
man to man, to whom generals and states- 


*Tue Katser’s Speecues. Translated and edited by 
Wolf von Schierbrand. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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men, priests and sages, bow down in never- 
failing flattery and servility! Such a prince, 
by inheritance, by surroundings, and, what 
is most important of all, by natural dis- 
position, is Kaiser Wilhelm IT. 

It is only by keeping these facts constantly 
in mind that one can explain the extraordi- 
nary outbursts with which the ruler of 
Germany has ever and anon astonished 
mankind since his accession. One can ex- 
plain them, but we hardly think a free-born 
American can reconcile himself to them. 
The unfailing, the monstrous predominance 
of the pronoun “I,” whirling like an escaped 
comet among the destinies of nations, is _ 
repulsive, almost frightful—“my army,” 
“my navy,” “my allies,’ “my family,” 
above all, “‘my family,” that sacred insti- 
tution of the Hohenzollerns, with which 
heaven has at last blessed a weary and a 
long-expectant world! 

It is, of course, in connection with the 
army that this professional egotism makes 
itself most constantly felt. ‘Do not for- 
get that you wear the coat of your king. 
Honor that coat, and remember that you 
have been deemed worthy to discharge 


your service before my eyes.” ‘‘You wear 
the emperor’s coat. Thus you are lifted 
up out of the common herd.” ‘Do honor 


to the German name, to the flag, and—do 
not forget it—to me.” But in all the walks 
of civil life—pedagogics, economics, theology, 
art—the same royal self-sufficiency makes 
itself conspicuous, now, laying down the 
law to teachers as to their teaching, now 
lecturing the sculptor as to his statue and 
the poet as to his play. 

But there is another side, and the value 
of Herr von Schierbrand’s book consists 
in showing this. If William of Hohenzol- 
lern had not been an emperor, he might 
have been an earnest, honest, simple-minded 
man. Even as it is, we see that he labors 
sincerely and mightily in his difficult voca- 
tion. He looks down on nearly everything 
else; but he looks up to God, although some 
have asserted the contrary. Frugal, simple, 
virtuous in his daily life, he does his duty 
with the same strenuousness that he expects 
from others in the doing of theirs. The 
leader of the mightiest army in the world, 
he has labored during his whole reign to 
preserve peace; and, with this object, he 
has done all in his power to conciliate his 
hereditary enemy, France. Although too 
familiar with the view of politics expressed 
in the phrase, /’efat, c’est mot, he has quoted 
with approval the saying of the great Fred- 
erick, ‘‘The king is the first servant of the 
state.” And he himself has said most 
nobly, ‘‘For a man situated as I am, it is 
worth a great deal more to do good to man- 
kind than to inspire them with fear.” Nay, 
even in a moment of unusual humility, 
referring to midnight contemplation of the 
quiet heavens, he observes, “At such times 
one is cured of a too high opinion of one’s 
own worth, and that is something all of 
us need.” bah 

Let us thank Herr von Schierbrand for 


giving us the opportunity of closer acquain- 
tance with so conspicuous and so interesting 


a personage. 


Lorp LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. By W.E. 
Norris. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.50.—This melancholy novel is enjoying 
a London success, and it is likely to be 
popular in this country with those people 


who take their pleasures sadly. The Spec-| 


tator considers that Mr. Norris holds to the 
novel readers of to-day the same position 
that Anthony Trollope held to those of an 
earlier generation; but it owns that he pos- 
sesses less geniality, and has little of Trol- 
lope’s genius for making ordinary people 
interesting. The story is built on a disa- 
greeable plot, with tragic implications con- 
tinuously present, which not even the re- 
strained style and skilful handling of start- 
ling situations can quite redeem. The 
book has plenty of dignity. It may be that 
the name has something to do with the 
general impression. One knows from the 
beginning that Lord Leonard is predestined 
- to unhappiness as truly as if he were the 
protagonist in a Greek tragedy. The people 
act and speak astonishingly like people in 
real life, in which the most extraordinary 
siruations are met with a decorum and con- 
ventionality rarely imitated in novels. 


Gorpon KeirH. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.—Mr. Page could not write a stupid 
story, and perhaps his new novel is not too 
long for the interest of the reader, even 
though, comparing it with the earlier stories, 
it falls short in the crisp definiteness he has 
taught us to expect. It sets forth the 
drama of Gordon Keith’s life from his 
earliest boyhood,—-perhaps the most. satis- 
factory kind of a novel, taking all things into 
consideration,—and manages to interest the 
reader in a score of other persons, more 
or less vitally connected with the fortunes 
of the hero. A hero Gordon is, in both 
meanings of the word, with clean, manly 
ideals, and a certain simplicity in following 
them that is winning, not priggish nor 
affected. In the middle of the book some 
of the chapters seem to hinder the course of 
the story rather than accelerate it, but one 
doesn’t mind so long as he is reading about 
interesting people 


A Liattte Book of Nature THOUGHTS. 
By Richard Jefferies. Selected by Thomas 
Coke Watkins. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. 
Mosher.—Mr. Mosher has done rare ser- 
vice in putting the choicest of Jefferies into 
this tiny volume. It is so small that it 
may be slipped into the least of pockets, 
or tucked inside a girl’s belt; yet it holds 
so much of Jefferies’ passionate delight in 
the trees and the hills and the stars that 
it may serve as daily companion the summer 
through, the dearer for the much reading. 
‘There is nothing new here. If there were, 
should like it less. “I do not want 
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change,” Jefferies wrote,—and we say it 
after him,—‘“I want the same old and loved 
things, the same wild flowers, the same trees, 
and the soft ash-green; and I want them 
in the same place.” It is a book that says 
the things we feel, interprets the emotions 
of which we are half aware, and sends one 
again with rejoicing heart to the source 
from which these selections were drawn. 


Cap’n Sron’s STorRE. By George S&S. 
Wasson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—The chapters of this book have 
already appeared as short stories in the 
Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. 
Captain Simon’s store takes the place of 
lecture, concert, and play to the people 
of Killeck Cove; and, the stories told there 
and reported by Mr. Wasson have the gen- 
uine flavor of the New England seacoast. 
Mr. Wasson is the son of David Atwood 
Wasson, the famous poet-preacher, and is 
himself artist as well as writer. His love 
of the sea and his interest in shore subjects 
are shown in both departments of his work. 


Books Received. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Agriculture for Beginners. By c. W. Burkett, F. L. 
Stevens, and D. H. Hill. 
From L.C.P. 
The oe ee of the Admiral. 


$x. 

The ‘Rea Triangle. By Arthur Morrison. $1.50. 

The raw ag — or a By R. H. Hodder. $1.50. 

The Golden D R. Norman Silver. 

The Little Coli at i eae th School. By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. $1.20. 

ene of the Caribbees. By Ida M. H. Starr. 


The ‘Captain’ s Wife. 4 W. Clark Russell. 
The Schemers. By E Harkins. $1.50. 
From the Lothrop Publishing C. eeents Boston. 

A Parish of Two. By McVickar-Collins. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
American Government. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. $1 
net. 


 & Co., Boston. 
By Morley Roberts. 


$2.40 
$1.50. 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. . 

Old Paths and Legends of New England. By Katharine 

M. Abbott. 

From The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Babel and Bible. By Dr. Friedrich Delitzsch. 75 cents 

net. 

From]. L. Hill Printing Company, Richmond, Va. 
a Passing of Satan, Death, and Hell. By Andrew J. 

ogers. 


THE WIND TRUST 


EDWARD EVERETT HALF, in his forcible 
Introduction to **The Wind Trust,’’ the great 
economic satire of the present time, w rites: Do 
not give away a birthright. I think this inter- 
esting story will open the eyes of readers to 
the dangers of such lavish generosity Ht 
People to great corporations. ‘* The Wind 
Trust: a Possible Prophecy,’’ by JOHN 
SNYDER. Handsomely printed. Ten cents. 
Jas. H. West Co., pubs., 79 Milk St., Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. |= 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts,; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


ED{TED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use’ of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and ini 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Kiatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mati, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Creat Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
His ating: not always that of the contemplative phil- 
oe at ulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
e reader. hi ere are some passages that slong to the 
onal ogy of mronee literature.”—Cuas. G. Ames, in 
the New Wor 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 

ospel, see does ge of the great moulding influences that 

ve nged it, note the pews it has en- 
counter ed ant og the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. Decidedly marking 
a clearer ys of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.’ Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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The Dome. 
Little Elizabeth C. 5 


Little Elizabeth C. 

Was led in disgrace from her tea, 
Because of a dark, grimy streak 
Around on the edge of each cheek. 


“You really aren’t fit to be seen,” 
Said mother, while making her clean. 
‘Look at the posies so sweet: 

Their faces are always most neat.” 


“T know that the posies are clean,”’ 
Elizabeth said, ‘‘ where they’re seen ; 
But I think of their feet in the bed, 

I’m sure they aren’t clean as their head.” 


Then little Elizabeth C. 
Went back with her mother to tea. 


—L. E. Chittenden, in Churchman. 


For the Christian Register. 
Glass Houses and Stones. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD 
LEANDER. 


‘People who live in glass houses shouldn’t 
throw stones.’ Yes, that is a very sensible 
saying. Of course, you do not live in a 
glass house, and you never throw stones; 
but, when you hear somebody fussing and 
scolding and finding fault with somebody 
else, just smile to yourself, and remember 
this story of the king and queen who learned 
a better way to manage. 


The king of Macronia, who had been en- 
joying for some time the very best years 
of his life, had just got up, and was sitting 
undressed on the chair near his bed. In 
front of him stood the lord high chamber- 
lain, and held out the king’s stockings, one 
of which had a great hole in the heel. Now, 
although he had carefully twisted the stock- 
ing so that the king might not notice the 
big hole, and although the king usually 
considered handsome shoes much more im- 
portant than whole stockings, yet this time 
the hole failed to escape the royal gaze. 
Horrified, the king snatched the stocking 
from the hand of the chamberlain, put his 
forefinger in the hole so that it came through 
as far as the knuckle, and then said with 
a sigh:— 

‘Oh, what’s the good of being king if I 
can’t have a queen! Don’t you think it 
would be a good idea to marry a wife?” 

“Your majesty,” answered the chamber- 
lain, “that is a magnificent idea! It is the 
very thought that would have undoubtedly 
occurred to my own humble mind, if I had 
not felt that your majesty would certainly 
deign to light on it to-day for himself!” 

“All right, then!” the king replied. “But 
do you suppose that I can easily find a wife 
who will suit me?” 

“Rubbish!” said the chamberlain, 
can get ten if you like!” 

“But don’t forget that my claims are 
not small. If a princess is going to please 
me, she must be both wise and beautiful! 
And then here is another point which I 
consider extremely important. You know 
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how fond I am of gingerbread cookies. In 
my entire kingdom, would you believe it, 
there isn’t a single person who knows how 
to bake them,—bake them just exactly right 
that is, not too hard and not too soft, but 
just crispy. Oh, yes, my wife must certainly 
know how to bake gingerbread cookies!” 

When the chamberlain heard this, he 
was so shocked that he nearly fell over; but 
he collected himself as quickly as he could, 
and said, “Oh, a king like your majesty 
will surely find a princess who knows how 
to bake gingerbread cookies.” 

“All right, let’s get about it, then!” said 
the king. And that very day he and the 
lord high chamberlain began a round of 
visits to all the different neighbors who had 
daughters to give away. But there were 
only three princesses to be found who were 
both wise and beautiful, and not one of 
the three could bake gingerbread cookies. 

“No, I really can’t bake gingerbread 
cookies,” confessed the first princess, when 
the king asked her about it, “but I can 
bake the loveliest little almond cakes! 
Wouldn’t that do?” 

“No,” replied the king, “I’ve set my 
heart on gingerbread cookies.” 

The second princess, when he explained 
matters to her, made up a naughty face, 
and said very crossly, ‘‘Don’t bother me 
with such nonsense! ‘There aren’t any prin- 
cesses who can bake gingerbread cookies!” 

But the king had the hardest time with 
the third princess, although she was really 
the wisest and most beautiful. She didn’t 
even let him get so far as to ask her the 
question; for, before he had a chance, she 


asked him if he knew how to play the jew’s- 


harp, and, when he said he didn’t, she re- 


fused him immediately, though she said she 


was really very sorry. Otherwise he pleased 


her very well; but she just loved to hear 
the jew’s-harp, and she had made up her 


mind not to marry any man who couldn’t 
play on it. 
Then the king had to drive home again 


with his lord high chamberlain; and, when 


he got out of the carriage, he said, quite 
discouraged, ‘And all that for nothing!” 

But the king simply had to have a queen; 
and so, after a time, he called the lord high 
chamberlain, and explained to him that he 
had given up hoping to find a wife who 
could bake gingerbread cookies, and had 
decided to marry the princess he visited 
first. ‘‘That is the one who knows how to 
bake little almond cakes,” he added. ‘‘Go 
and ask her if she will be my wife.” 

The next day the lord high chamber- 
lain came back, and told the king that the 
princess was no more to be had. She had 
married the king of the land where the 
capers grow. 

“Well, then go to the second princess!” 
But again the lord high chamberlain came 
home with nothing accomplished. The 
old king had said he was really awfully 
sorry, but his daughter had died, and he 
could not marry her to the king. 

Then the king thought and thought for 
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a long time; but, because he simply must 
have a queen, he finally commanded the 
lord high chamberlain to go again to the 
third princess. Perhaps she had changed 
her mind. ‘The lord high chamberlain 
had to obey, though he didn’t want to go, 
and his wife told him it wouldn’t do a bit 
of good. The king waited anxiously for 
his return; for he remembered the question 
about the jew’s-harp, and the remembrance 
made him cross. 

The third princess, however, received the 
minister very kindly, and told him that 
she had really quite decided not to take 
any man who could not play on the jew’s- 
harp; but, after all, dreams are vanity, and 
especially the dreams of youth! She knew 
that her desire would never be fulfilled; 
and, since the king pleased her otherwise 
very much, she was willing to marry him. 

Then the lord high chamberlain drove 
back as fast as his horses could go; and the 
king embraced him and rewarded him prop- 
erly. Gay flags were set fluttering in the 
city, garlands were hung across the street 
from one house to another, and the wedding 
was celebrated in such magnificent fashion 
that the people talked of nothing else for 
# whole fortnight. 

The king and the young queen lived in peace 
and contentment for an entire year. The 
king forgot all about the gingerbread cookies, 
and the queen forgot all about jew’s- 
harps. One day, however, the king got 
out the wrong side of the bed, and every- 
thing went criss-cross. It rained all day 
long; the royal globe fell down, and the little 
cross on top broke off; then came the court 
painter who brought with him the new map 
of the kingdom, and, when the king looked 
at it, there the country was painted red 
instead of blue, as he had expressly ordered; 
and, finally, the queen had a headache, 

Then they quarrelled for the first time. 
Why they quarrelled they didn’t know 
themselves the next day, or, if they did 
know, at least they wouldn’t tell. In short, 
the king was growly, and the queen was 
snappy, and managed always to get the 
last word. After they quarrelled quite a 
long time, the queen shrugged her shoulders, 
and said :— 

“T should think you would hush up, and 
stop fussing about everything you happen 
to see. Why, you yourself can’t even play 
on the jew’s-harp.” 

Hardly had the words slipped out of her 
mouth before the king interrupted her, and 
answered bitterly, ““H’m! And you can’t 
even bake gingerbread cookies!” 

Then for the first time the queen hadn’t 
a word to say for herself, and was quite 
still; and they both. went out of the room 
without speaking another word. The queen 
sat down in the corner of the sofa in her 
own room, and cried, and thought: “If you 
aren’t a silly thing! Where was your sense? 
You couldn’t have said anything stupider 
than that!” ut - 

But the king walked up and down in his 
room, and rubbed his hands, and said; “It 


is downright good luck that my wife cannot 


to him to come and play. 
the fence, he turned, and asked over his 
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bake gingerbread cookies! What in the 
world could I have answered her else, when 
she twitted me because I cannot play the 
jew’s-harp!” 

After he had repeated that three or four 
times, he kept feeling better and better. He 
began to whistle his favorite tune, looked 
at the great picture of the queen which hung 
up in his room, climbed up on a chair to 
wipe off a cobweb which hung right over 
the queen’s nose, and said finally :— 

“She was quite right to be cross, the dear 
little woman! I'll just go to see what she 
is about!” 

Then he went out to the long hall on 
which all the rooms opened; but, because 
this day everything went criss-cross, the 
servant had forgotten to light the lights, 
although it was eight o’clock at night and 
as dark as pitch. 

Then the king stretched out his hands 
so as not to bump his head, and felt cau- 
tiously along the wall. Suddenly he felt 
something soft. 

“Who is there?” he exclaimed. 

“Tt is I,’’ answered the queen. 

“What do you want, my precious?” 

“T want to ask your pardon,” replied the 
queen, “because I hurt your feelings.’ 

“No need of that,’’ said the king; and 
he put his arm around her. ‘I am more 
to blame than you, and we'll forget all about 
it. But there are two things which we will 
forbid to be mentioned in our kingdom on 
pain of death, jew’s-harps and—” 

“Gingerbread cookies!” interrupted the 
queen, with a laugh, as she secretly wiped 
away in the dark two or three tears from 
her pretty eyes. 

And that is the end of the story. 


How Raymond learned. 


Raymond had been sitting out on the 
porch for a long time playing with the kitten. 
At least he thought he had been playing 
with her: but she evidently did not agree 
with him, for she had just scratched his 
finger so that it bled. So it was an unhappy 
little boy who started out to find somebody 
to play with him. 

Katie was in the kitchen making a cake; 
and, as he stood in the doorway watching 
her, the sound of the egg-beater said to 
him, ‘Bzz, bzz, bzzy! Bzz, bzz, bzzy!” 
“O Katie,” he said, “come on, and play 
with me a while.” 

“Td like to, Ray, but you see I’m busy,” 
she answered, as she mixed the eggs and 
the sugar in the big yellow bowl. 

“Yes, I see,” replied Raymond. ‘That's 
what the egg-beater was saying, ‘Busy, 
busy!’” And he ran off out into the back 
yard. 

_ Papa was out there cutting the grass, and 
the lawn-mower made so much noise that 
he didn’t hear his little boy when he called 
When he reached 


_. 


_ shoulder, “What is it, son?” But Ray had 
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been listening to the lawn-mower, and it 
had said, ‘‘Bzz, bzz, bzzy!” just like the 
egg-beater, only much louder, so he said, 
“I s’pose you're busy, papa, so I’ll try and 
find somebody else to play with me:” 

“Where’s mamma, Katie?” he asked at 
the kitchen door. 

“Upstairs in the sewing-room, I think.” 
And Ray trudged slowly upstairs to find her. 

The door of the sewing-room was open; 
and, before he got to the landing, Ray could 
hear the noise of the sewing machine. ‘‘Bzz, 
bzz, bzzy! Bzz, bzz, bzzy!” it said. Ray 
stood and listened. Mother looked up at 
the end of her seam, and called to him to 
come in. ‘Well, little boy, you look pretty 
mournful it seems to me. What’s the 
matter?’ she asked cheerily. 

“T want somebody to play with me, 
mamma, ’cause kitty scratched me, and I 
don’t like her any more; and everybody’s 
busy but me, and I’m not having any fun 
at all. Katie’s making cake, and the egg- 
beater says ‘Busy’ all the time; and papa’s 
cutting the grass, and the mower says ‘Busy’; 
and now your sewing machine says ‘Busy,’ 
too; and I guess I’m the only one in town 
that isn’t busy!” 

“Poor little son!’? answered mother, 
stroking back the tangled hair from his 
forehead. ‘‘How would you like to take 
a note to Aunt Mary for me, and bring me 
back an answer? You can get your veloci- 
pede, and ride down.” 

“Oh, that would be fun,” said Ray. And 
in a few minutes he was speeding off over 
the pavement on his little tricycle. As he 
rode along, the wheels rattled on the stones, 
and a familiar sound came to his ear, ‘‘Bzz, 
bzz, bzzy!” “Why,” he cried, ‘“‘I guess 
I’m busy, too, just like everybody else! 
That’s why I feel so good!”—Sara B. Smith, 
in Youth's Companion. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 


President Roosevelt was not always the 
mighty hunter he is now. He has had his 
day of being afraid of big game. But that 
was many years ago, when he was a wee 
little boy in short trousers, and used to 
play tag in Madison Square in New York. 

Opposite the square, on the east side, 
stood a Presbyterian church, and the sexton, 
while airing the building one Saturday, 
noticed a small boy peering curiously in 
at the half-open door, but making no move 
to enter. 

“Come in, my little man, if you wish to,” 
said the sexton. 

“No, thank you,” said the boy. 
know what you've got in there.” 

“J haven’t anything that little boys 
mayn’t see. Come in.’ 

“Yd rather not.” And the juvenile 
Theodore cast a sweeping and somewhat 
apprehensive glance around the pews and 
galleries, and bounded off to play again. 
Still the lad kept returning once in a while, 
and peeping in. 

When he went home that day, he told 
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his mother of the sexton’s invitation and 
his unwillingness to accept it. 

“But why didn’t you go in, my dear?” 
she asked. “It is the house of God, but 
there is no harm in entering it quietly and 
looking about.” 

With some shyness the little fellow con- 
fessed that he was afraid to go in because 
the zeal might jump out at him from under 
a pew or somewhere. 

“The zeal? What is the zeal?” 
mother inquired. 

“Why,” explained Theodore, “I suppose 
it is some big animal like a dragom or an 
alligator. I went there to church last 
Sunday with Uncle R., and I heard the 
minister read from the Bible about the 
zeal; and it frightened me. 

Down came the Concordance from the 
library shelf, and one after another of the 
texts containing the world ‘‘zeal” was read 
to the child, whose eyes suddenly grew big 
and his voice excited, as he exclaimed, 
“That’s it,—the last you read!” It was 
Psalm Ixix. 9, “‘For the zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up.”—Harper’s Weekly. 


the 


Force of Habit. 


The force of habit was very forcibly 
illustrated by an incident last week at the 
pumping station of the water works at 
Enid. A tank stand just outside the build- 
ing is kept full of water for the accommo- 
dation of passers-by and the neighborhood 
stock. A cow, accustomed to drink at this 
tank, came for her morning drink The 
valley was covered with water, and stood 
within two or three inches of the top of the 
tank; but the cow went over the waste of 
waters to the tank. Twice she stuck in 
the mud, and appeared to be in danger of 
drowning; but by perseverance she finally 
reached the objective point. After drink- 
ing long and copiously, she turned about, 
and slowly made her way to land, appar- 
ently satisfied that she had done the only 
available thing to find water. 


A pretty little girl of three years was in 
a drug store with her mamma. Being at- 
tracted by something in the show-case, 
she asked what it was. The clerk replied, 
“That is a scent-bag.” “How cheap!’ 
replied the little girl. “I'll take two!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
Why? 
The murmur of a bee 
A witchcraft yieldeth me. 
If any ask me why, 


’Twere easier to die 
Than tell. 


The red upon the hill 

Taketh away my will ; 

If anybody sneer, 

Take care, for God is here, 
That’s all. 


The breaking of the day 

Added to my degree ; 

If any ask me how, 

Artist, who drew me so, 
Must tell! 


—Ewmily Dickinson. 


Home Week. 


Gov. Rollins’'s admirable suggestion of 
Home Week bears more and more fruit 
every year. The custom thus inaugurated 
ought to quicken and enlarge the habits 
and the determinations of the people of 
New England. 

When Mr. James Lowell was our minister 
in England, he met M. Guizot who was 
in exile. Guizot asked him how long the 
American republics would last, and Lowell 
replied that they would last as long as the 
people remembered and adhered to the 
principles of their fathers. 

This is absolutely true. And we can go 
farther, and say that there is no probability 
that they will last any longer. And Home 
Week will not fulfil its highest duty if the 
people of New England do not learn every 
year in its public and its private offices how 
they can maintain the principles of the 
fathers. 

First of all, among the traditions of New 
England is the independence of the separate 
town. From this the rest has sprung, and 
this independence ought to be inculcated 
in such celebrations in public as Home Week 
brings into being. Every celebration of 
a centennial, every renewal of a corner- 
stone, every historical or biographical ora- 
tion, fails of an important element, unless 
it reiterates to New England the great les- 
sons of what we learned and what we gained 
in the proud independence of the church, 
and what grew from it,—the proud inde- 
pendence of the township. 

And, of all people in the world, we Uni- 
tarians, who are “‘Independents” pure and 
simple, ought to seize on every occasion 
to inculcate the great central doctrine of 
Independency. It is quite true that our 
friends and neighbors, the Methodists, the 
Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, even the 
Baptists, are practically as free as we are 
in the management of their churches. Even 
a Methodist or Episcopal bishop hardly 
dares give any commands to a Methodist 
or Episcopal parish. We can say almost 
the same of a Catholic bishop. But none 
of them like to say so. They like to have 
the old feudal form of dependence. They 
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like, for instance, to have the bishop lay 
the corner-stone or confirm the children, 
though in fact the congregation means to 
do just what it chooses in the church, and 
the bishop is very careful about instructing 
them. But we Unitarians are Independents 
of the Independents; and the business is 
committed to us especially, of keeping the 
people true to the principles, not to say 


the habits, of the. fathers. 

As I am forever saying in this column, 
the very word. ‘‘independent” came into the 
English language from these Independents 
who, among other things, established the 
First Church in Plymouth, the First Church 
in Dorchester, and the First Church in Bos- 
ton. In a single instance, when the gov- 
ernment of the State interfered with the 
First Church of Boston, and exiled some 
of its best members, they all lost their 
heads and burned their fingers badly. But 
they learned their lesson thoroughly, and 
they have not burned their fingers in that 
way again. True to the example set them 
in the church, the towns assumed their 
independence of the State. True, the State 
said they must keep public schools. Yes! 
but the town built the school-house, the 
town appointed the teachers, the town 
chose the text-books. If the town had 
chosen to say that three times seven is 
forty-four, the State had no’ power to pre- 
vent it. Indeed, the State would not have 
tried to prevent it. What Mr. Lowell calls 
the ‘‘principles of the fathers’? compelled 
the town to act independently in its ad- 
ministration of the State. It was from 
this independence that it followed that, 
when King George was fool enough to say 
to the people of Paxton that they should 
not drink tea which had not paid duties to 
him, the town meeting of Paxton bought 
powder and flints and lead for the purpose 
of making war against King George. Pax- 
ton did not wait for the State to do it, nor 
for any United States. Paxton defied the 
king. 

And to-day nothing is more healthy, and, 
what is more, nothing is so important as 
this spirit of independence in any Paxton 
or Montague or Rowe, in any of those 
smaller towns which have contributed so 
nobly to the prosperity of the country. 
When one reads of Daniel Webster’s train- 
ing in a frontier township of New Hamp- 
shire, when at a centennial celebration at 
Byfield one learns that Byfield trained the 
chief justice of the Commonwealth, one is 
glad that we are in no danger of breeding 
inglorious Miltons or village Hampdens. 

“Open promotion” makes one of the prin- 
ciples of the fathers, and the value of open 
promotion appears when you have the town 
independent, proud, haughty, if you please, 
sometimes, and a little arrogant. There is 
a waterfall in the upper part of the town, 
and the town meeting determines that the 
waterfall shall light the streets of the vil- 
lage. There is danger to the State which 
undertakes to tell the town meeting that 
it shall not do what it chooses in its own 
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affairs. So there is a man and a woman who 
have a baby whom they want to baptize. 
Woe to the Convention in Seattle, in San 
Francisco, or in Rome, which dares lay 
down the conditions of baptism! The 
danger does not appear the first day, nor 
the first year, nor perhaps in the first cen- 
tury. But in the end the people find out 
that the man who said they were all kings 
and priests knew what he was talking about, 
and that one-half of his lesson was as essen- 
tial as the other. 

Let Home Week, in its songs, in its pic- 
nics, and in its orations, extol and maintain 
this proud independence of the town meeting. 
From it has grown the success of govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the 
people. That is to say, if this principle of 
independence had not existed in the New 
England towns from the moment when 
Mary Chilton put her foot on the rock in 
Plymouth, there would not be any Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, nor any Con- 
stitution of the United States. Consti- 
tutional government, indeed, exists in any 
part of the world because the people of 
the New England towns learned how men 
govern themselves. Epwarp E. Hate. 


Unitarian Books. 

Some one should call the attention of your 
readers to the truly admirable books which 
the American Unitarian Association is put- 
ting out. The work of the book publication . 
department of the Association for the past 
twelve months is a work of which all Unita- 
tians may be justly proud. Take, for ex- 
ample, the three volumes which have ap- 
peared during these summer months: ‘‘Re- 
ligious Freedom in American Education,” 
by Joseph Henry Crooker; ‘‘The Influence 
of Emerson,” by Edwin D. Mead; and ‘‘Pio- 
neers of Religious Liberty in America,” “‘be- 
ing the great and Thursday lectures delivered 
in Boston in nineteen hundred and three.”’ 

Dr. Crooker’s book I have not read, but 
its thoroughness and excellence is apparent 
from a cursory examination. 

Mead’s ‘‘Emerson” is a book of great value 
and attractiveness——a real contribution, 
indispensable to the lover of the poet and 
seer. ‘The “Pioneers of Religious Liberty”’ is, 
in my judgment, an epoch-making book of 
its kind, and one which may serve a high 
purpose in establishing a better type of 
citizenship in our country. 

And these books are put forth in most 
attractive form. Type, paper, and cover 
design are all admirable in taste and work- 
manship. 

Of course the publishers of such books are 
doing a valuable service for the world. I 
happen to know that some of these recent 
publications would, in all human probability, 
never have appeared in print had not the 
Association embarked in the active publica- 
tionbusiness. It is my belief that fewof them | 
would have seen the light except for the 
energy, wisdom, and discretion of the Asso- 
ciation’s publication agent. 
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_ If this good work goes on, the slow and 
sleepy old world will one day open its eyes 
to the fact that the missionary arm of one 
of the denominations is, as a part of its public 
service, putting forth some of the most valu- 
able and useful books that appear from year 
to year. And then the old world will wonder 
if a body of Christians out of whose life comes 
such a noble service has not other things both 
new and old for humanity’s healing. 

One thing beyond dispute: the eleven 
most important books which the Association 
has published in the past eighteen months 
will be a valuable—almost indispensable— 
addition to the library of many a thinking 
man and woman. And, in these days of 

abominable prices for religious and _philo- 

sophical books, these eleven volumes—vol- 
umes of the highest grade and entirely mod- 
ern in thought and scholarship—-cost only 
$11.20. 

In our circulating library, upon whose 
shelves stand the books of Houghton & Mifflin, 
Crowell, Putnam, Macmillan, and Scribner, 
the recent books bearing the imprint of the 
Association are most eagerly sought and read. 
Others may stand upon the shelves while 
these are in constant circulation. 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 

Cnrautauoua, N.Y. 


ea 


The Mayesville School. 


Those readers who generously contributed 
to the support of the Educational and In- 
dustrial Institute at Mayesville, S.C., founded 
by a colored woman, Miss Emma J. Wilson, 
for whom an appeal written by Mrs. Paul 
Frothingham appeared last spring in our 
columns, will be glad to hear of the progress 
that has been made by the institute. Dur- 
ing the past season there have been 403 
day pupils under instruction, and 17 board- 
ers. Many applications for admission as 
boarders were received; but, owing to lack 
of accommodation, it was impossible to 
entertain them. Besides the ordinary liter- 
ary education the boys have been instructed 
in carpentering, wheelwright’s work, black- 
smithing, and shoemaking, under skilled 
teachers of their own race. The girls have 
been taught sewing, dressmaking, cooking, 
and other branches of domestic service. 
All this is in addition to the ordinary school 
education. 

The institution, while it enjoys the con- 
fidence and cordial good will of the white 
people in the neighborhood, continues to be 
managed by colored people. Miss Wilson 
has demonstrated her fitness for the gen- 
eral management, and has proved a most 
efficient leader. The work shows con- 
spicuously that the colored children and 
their parents appreciate the benefit of an 
education, and especially value the indus- 
trial branches which help them in their 
efforts to support themselves. Their eager- 
ness to avail themselves of the advantages 
red is pathetic, and shows that in such 
ts they are working out for themselves 
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the solution of the problem of the colored 
race. 

The most urgent need now is for money 
to carry the institution to perfection. Money 
is needed for furnishing dormitories in the 
new buildings, for school apparatus, for 
implements for the farm, and for other 
purposes. The utility and efficiency of 
the institution has been fully proved, its 
growth from a little school shows how great 
was the need of such a work. All that is 
now needed is the means to carry the enter- 
prise over its period of development, so 
that it may soon reach a position of self- 
support. Any contribution sent to the 
treasurer, Mr. Richard H. Dana, 53 State 
Street, Boston, will be gladly received and 
acknowledged. 


Icelandic Conference. 


The Icelandic Unitarian Conference of 
America held its second session in the First 
Icelandic Unitarian Church of Winnipeg, 
Man., July 30 to August 3. The following dele- 
gates were present, and took part in the con- 
ference: Rev. M. J.Skaptason, Roseau, Minn. ; 
Rev. Stefan Sigfusson, and Rev. Rognvaldur 
Petursson of Winnipeg; Rev. J. P. Solmunds- 
son, Gimli; Rev. Fred V. Hawley, Chicago; 
B. B. Olson, Gimli; Einar Olafson, Frederic 
Swanson, William Anderson, and Skapti B. 
Brynjolfsson, Winnipeg; Thorbergrer Thor- 
waldson, Mary Hill; Guttormur Guttormsson 
and Joseph Guttormsson, Lauder; J. B. 
Johnson, Otto; Johannes Sigurdsson, Hnausa; 
Mesdames M. J. Benedictsson, S. Olson, and 
O. Goodman, Winnipeg; Miss Signoros Vidal, 
Hnausa. 

The reports of the various officers were 
received and adopted. The treasurer’s re- 
port showed a balance on hand of $9.40. 
The committee on publication, appointed at 
the first session of the conference at Gimli, 
reported that it had so far been unable to 
proceed with the publication of the confer- 
ence proceedings on account of lack of money. 
The committee now has, however, a small 
fund to be applied to this end, collected by 
Rev. J. P. Solmundsson. Attention was 
called to the sore need of an Icelandic hymn- 
book. Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson urged 
the publication of such a book, and thought 
it should have precedence over any other 
publication work. The executive committee 
is now engaged in collecting material for it. 
A new publication committee was then ap- 
pointed as follows: Rev. J. P. Solmundsson, 
Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, Albert Krist- 
jansson, Johannes Sigurdsson, Skapti B. 
Brynjolfsson. The committee on constitu- 
tion recommended several amendments. The 
following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: president, Rev. M. J. Skaptason, Ro- 
seau, Minn.; vice-president, Skapti B. Bryn- 
jolfsson, Winnipeg; field manager, Einar 
Olafson, Winnipeg; secretary, Thorwalder 
Thorwaldsson, Harvard University; assist- 
ant secretary, Gudmundur Arnason, Winni- 
peg; treasurer, Frederic Swanson, Winnipeg; 
members of the executive board, Sigurdur, 
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Sigurbjoernsson, Pjetur Bjarnason, Svein- 
bjorn Gudmundsson. 

Gimli was selected as the next place of 
meeting. The conference will probably be 
held in March, 1904, at the call of the presi- 
dent. Rev. Fred V. Hawley of Chicago 
brought greetings in words of sympathy and 
good will from the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, and urged upon the Icelandic Con- 
ference the desirability of sending a delegate 
to the session of the Western Conference 
meeting. 

On Sunday, August 2, installation services 
were held for Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, 
minister to the church in Winnipeg, and Rev. 
J. P. Solmundsson, minister to the church in 
Gimli. The services were conducted partly 
in English. Rev. Fred V. Hawley preached 
an eloquent and thoughtful sermon, tracing 
the growth of religion from primitive animism 
to cosmic theism. He emphasized the fact 
that, though much of the theology born of 
ignorance and fear had passed away with the 
advance of knowledge and the growth of 
science, there might still be in every com- 
munity a useful and helpful church organ- 
ization, helping humanity to bear its burdens 
and sorrows. He showed that the man who 
ministers to such a congregation must be of 
strong moral fibre, clear thought, large and 
loving sympathy. He must, in a word, still 
be an interpreter of life, able to counsel, 
comfort, and inspire. 

The installing prayer and the right hand 
of fellowship were given by the president of 
the conference, Rev. M. J. Skaptason. Mr 
Borgfiord, chairman of the parish commit- 
tee of the church in Winnipeg, delivered the 
charge to Rev. Mr. Petursson, and Mr. Gut- 
tormsson of Gimli that to Rev. Mr. Solmunds- 
son. Each welcomed these young men to 
their respective fields of labor, and expressed 
the hope that their work would bring forth 
good fruits. In conclusion the field manager, 
Mr. Olafson, addressed the members of the 
churches in Winnipeg and Gimli. He gavea 
strong practical talk, urging upon the mem- 
bers the necessity of hearty co-operation and 
support for their respective ministers. 

As August 2 is the Icelander’s national 
holiday, Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson preached 
on Sunday evening a sermon befitting the 


occasion. Three notable lectures were de- 
livered in connection with the regular 
conference work. The first was given 


on Thursday evening, July 30, by Rev. 
Stefan Sigfusson, a retired minister, formerly 
of the Icelandic Lutheran State Church. His 
subject was ‘“The Evolution of Unitarianism.” 
The second was given Friday evening, July 
31, by Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason, president 
of the conference. The lecture was a plea 
for sincerity in all religious matters, and for 
moral uprightness in every-day life. A 
spirited discussion followed this lecture which 
was participated in by many people in the 
audience. The third lecture was delivered 
on Sunday afternoon, August 2, by Rev. J. P. 
Solmundsson It was chiefly a criticism of a 
lecture delivered at the Icelandic Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod one year ago by the presi- 
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dent of that body, Rev. Jon. Bjarnason. The 
attendance at the first and second lectures 
was fair, and at this last every seat in the 
house was occupied. 

On Saturday evening, August 1, the Winni- 
peg congregation tendered a banquet to the 
visiting delegates and friends of the confer- 
ence. After supper the toastmaster, Mr. 
Th. S. Bjorgford, called upon Rey. Fred V. 
Hawley of Chicago for an address. Mr. 
Hawley responded in his usual happy style, 
and was attentively listened to and enjoyed 
by all for a full half hour. He was followed 
by thirteen other speakers, and the company 
did not disperse till Sunday morning; but 
the programme was all so interesting that 
no one seemed to get weary or think the 
time long. Mr. Hawley’s address and three 
or four others were given in English, all the 
rest in the Icelandic tongue. 

Translated from the secretary’s notes by 

EINaR OLAFSON, 
FREDERIC SWANSON, 
Committee. 


Western Conference Notes. 


The readers of the Register will doubtless 
get a report of the Icelandic Unitarian Con- 
ference held in Winnipeg, Man., from the 
As it was my privi- 


Icelanders themselves. 
lege to attend the sessions of the conference, 
I feel like giving a little history of these 


sturdy northern brothers now struggling 


with hard conditions here in their adopted 
land. The territory along the western 


shore of Lake Winnipeg from Husavick to 
Isafold is quite properly called ‘ New Ice- 


land.” Nearly forty years ago an English 
explorer, who could speak the Icelandic 
tongue, made journeys through Western 
Canada. Then, as agent of the British 
government, he visited the cities of Iceland, 
telling the people there about this great 
new West, the price of land per acre, the 
climate, the large wages paid for labor and 
produce, holding out all the inducements 
usually offered to early settlers. He was 
successful in organizing a band of twelve 
hundred people, who left their native island 
in June, shipped to Scotland, travelled by 
rail to Liverpool, on shipboard again to 
Quebec, then by raileto Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., from which place they were slowly 
floated in scows down the Red River of the 
North and across the lower end of Lake 
Winnipeg, to a place now called ‘‘Gimli,” on 
the west shore. This journey begun in 
June was not finished until September. 
The people were then left in a wilderness 
with no means of communication with the 
outside world, no houses or shelter of any 
kind from the rapidly approaching winter. 
They soon erected rude cabins, which were 
roofed with bark, moss, leaves, and mud, 
to protect them from the rain and snow, 
fishing meanwhile to keep themselves from 
starving. 

Many of the early settlers in the great 
North-west were for years practically isolated 
from all the rest of the world. The early 
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Scotch pioneers, for example, along the 


banks of the Red River, a few miles north 


of the present city of Winnipeg, arrived 
before there were any railroad facilities 
They sailed in via Hudson’s 
Bay, then through the Nelson River with 
its many portages, 250 miles across Lake 
Winnipeg, and 30 miles further south up 
They succeeded in getting 
They had 
no implements for farming except such as 
they could manufacture on the spot, or as 
were brought from Scotland via Hudson’s 


whatever. 


the Red River, 
letters from home twice a year. 


Bay and the portages of the Nelson River. 


I have seen in a back yard in Winnipeg an 
old plough brought by this route from 
Its long point and low mould- 
board, with the straight iron handles, re- 
minded one forcibly of the improvements 
that have been made in agricultural imple- 
The 
handles of this plough, in spite of their 
length, are so low that, even when it is on 
top of the ground, one must stoop far or 
bend his knees much in order to get hold 
These early pioneers were 
doubtless accustomed to do nearly every- 


Scotland. 


ments during the last fifty years. 


of them at all. 


thing the hardest way possible. 


There are but comparatively few of the 
early Scotch settlers now left on the old 
stamping ground. ‘The Icelanders, however, 


a more modern importation in that section, 


have, for the most part, stayed by them- 
Their settlements 
extend now to the village of Hecla on the 
land between the southern and northern 
portions of Lake Winnipeg and even around 
on the north-east border of the lower lobe 


selves in strong colonies. 


of the lake. .The residents of Gimli Village, 


now the largest and most thriving of these 
Last year 


little towns, are all Icelanders. 
they built a fine dock, and there is now 
during the few months of summer a steam- 
boat, the Viking, making regular trips from 
West Selkirk to the Icelandic River. One 
can get north or south by this route on 
alternate days. The Viking, as the name 
would imply, is owned and officered by 
Icelanders. I journeyed on board this 
little boat from West Selkirk, arriving in 
Gimli at 9.30 P.M. This was seven hours 
later that usual, because, on account of a 
very high sea the day previous, the little 
ship had been unable to get into the mouth 
of the river at all, and so had been delayed 
by going back to find a harbor. The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants in Gimli evidently 
retire early, or do not believe in wasting 
coal oil. But few lights were to be seen at 
9.30, and the only sounds came from the 
lowing herds and the bleating flocks, the 
tinkling of their far-away bells and the 
sonorous and peculiar baying of the husky 
dogs. The latter are very numerous, and 
may be seen along the beach chained to 
old logs and overturned boats, where they 
can be most easily fed with the waste por- 
tions of fish when the catch is brought in 
and dressed. These dogs are apparently 
worthless creatures in summer and quite 
a nuisance; but in winter they are used 
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every day by the fishermen to draw them 
in their sledges many miles out on the lake, 
and bring them safely home again with a 
great load of fish. Stout and savage crea- 
tures they are, indeed, who apparently have 
little use for strangers. 

The Unitarian Icelanders in Gimli have 
no building in which they can worship, 
except the village schoolhouse. This is a 
very uncomfortable place on account of 
the cramped position necessary to use the 
seats with desks made for children. Two 
of the finest lots in the village, on the highest 
ground, directly opposite the schoolhouse, 
have been secured for a church-building 
site, and 7,000 feet of lumber has been do- 
nated. ‘This, of course, is a mere beginning; 
but, in spite of their limited means, they 
are evidently dreaming of a church build- 
ing of their own, waiting, hoping, and, at 
the same time, pushing toward that end 
with their characteristic steadfastness. 

August 2 is the Icelander’s national 
holiday, generally observed with music, 
speech-making, and the reading of original 
poems, followed by athletic sports. ‘There 
are now 5,000 of these fair-haired sons of 
the north in the city of Winnipeg. ‘The 
exercises there this year were held Monday, 
August 3, on the exposition grounds, where 
are several large buildings, a fine race track, 
and a grand stand that seats 12,000 people. 
From the top of the largest building was 
flying the solemn black flag, having just one 
big white star in the middle. One cannot 
mingle long with these Icelanders without 
being impressed by the sturdiness of char- 
acter which naturally developed in a people 
whose ancestors for ten centuries have 
heroically fought with the elements to keep 
themselves from starving, drowning, and 
freezing. It requires, indeed, but small 
imagination to hear the wail of orphaned 
children, mourning for drowned fathers, 
in the blended tones of those resonant voices, 
as they slowly swell the strains of the na- 
tional hymn. I am told that, as in the 
centuries past, scores of fishermen are yet an- 
nually blown out to sea, never to return. 
Great numbers do succeed in getting back 
to land, in spite of all the weather; but often 
they can do so only after rowing hard for four, 
six, even ten hours together, without mak- 
ing the least advance in the face of the 
treacherous offshore wind, glad, indeed, to 
be able to stay in the same place on the 
angry water, instead of being blown out of 
sight of the island forever. 

It is not strange that among such a 
people wrestling has always been the na- 
tional game. On the exposition grounds, 
August 3, there were foot races, jumping, 
pole vaulting, etc. But the deepest interest 
of all was manifested in the wrestling. Most 
of the people stayed in the grand stand — 
during the other games, enjoying the music 
of the orchestra; but, when the wres ing 
contest was at last announced, they 
hurried out on the open green where 
stood, forming a big ring around the 
petitors, pushing, jostling, jibing, and c 


‘es, 
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ing with the utmost good humor. Among 
the number were many shaggy Olafs and 
golden-haired Thelmas, some of the latter 
still wearing their native head-dress, in- 
cluding the big silver ornament on the hair. 
Some of these people are mixed with the 
Scotch and Irish blood, but a great number 
of them are still typical Norsemen. Never 
have I seen such wrestling. There were 
six competitors for the prize. They had 
little need of judges, because, when a man 
was thrown once, he was simply “‘spelled 
down,” and no longer in the game. When 
the knotty champion had down the other 
five, he stood for a moment in the centre 
of the ring, with folded arms, from which 
the shirt had long since been torn, waiting 
to see if any one else in the crowd wanted 
to have an experience. To my surprise 
a young man rushed out. The newcomer 
was rather tall, strong, and springy as a cat. 
The other was shorter, but square and mus- 
cular as a Norman horse. The crowd gave 
a great cheer, and the tug of war began. 
Twice the contestants apparently tired each 
other out, and mutually relinquished their 
hold. After breathing for a minute or two, 
they would clinch again, like a pair of pinch 
bugs, and the struggle would go on. In- 
stead of the usual coaching and chaffing, 
the tense silence of the spectators now 
became almost painful. When at last the 
new contestant was thrown, the pent-up 
breath of the crowd came forth like a great 
sigh rather that a shout; but, as the man 
there on the grass, still gripping his oppo- 
nent with his left hand, slapped him good- 
naturedly on the back with his right, laugh- 
ing out his own approval, the crowd rushed 
forward with a shout, and tossed the cham- 
pion round on their shoulders like a big 
cork, hitting his great shoulders with their 
friendly fists, and waving before him white 
strips of the shirt sleeves which once cov- 
ered his brawny arms. 

As I looked at these people and listened 
to their strongly aspirated mother tongue, 
I was put into a deep meditation about 
what we really owe to the solemn earnest- 
ness of our northern peoples. Stiff, cold, 
and unsympathetic they often appear to 
one unacquainted with their ways; but in 
spite of such exterior they represent a 
splendid fidelity and earnestness, which 
has become the very backbone of Euro- 
pean and American civilization. The 30,000 
Icelanders now in the new world have caught 
the spirit of Western civilization, and are 
making their influence felt, specially in 
the great North-west. Many of them, though 
still formally connected with the Lutheran 
or State Church of Iceland, no longer have 
any real use for the old creeds and cere- 
monies. Not a small number of them prac- 
tically acknowledge themselves Unitarians. 
The Icelandic papers published in Winni- 
a peg are more or less tinctured with heresy. 
_ These back to Iceland itself, and the 
t res a theological, social, and in- 
al, is now something fierce in the 
country as well as here. Whatever 
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assistance can be given‘ these / Unitarian 
brothers just now! means much for their 
future welfare, especially in Manitoba. 
They need church buildings at both Gimli 
and Winnipeg. I have already spoken of 
their hopes and ambitions at Gimli. In 
Winnipeg they are hoping to sell the present 
little church building, and get into a more 
desirable and comfortable location. If they 
can be helped to success in these under- 
takings, I see no reason why they will not 
eventually win out in both places. Already 
the Unitarian literature published by these 
brethren has shaken the State Church in 
Iceland. Winnipeg is much more conserva- 
tive in matters religious and social than any 
city of similar importance in the United 
States. This renders the Unitarian Ice- 
lander’s task all the more difficult. During 
my recent visit, after careful study of the 
situation, and advising with a few inter- 
ested friends among the English-speaking 
people, a plan was worked out, and is now 
being tried, to quietly discover as nearly as 
possible the probable number of liberal- 
thinking people in the city, and bring them 
into closer touch with each other. On 
account of much prejudice the work can go 
but slowly, though it may one day lead to 
the organization of a Unitarian church 
among the English-speaking people in this 
metropolis of Manitoba. 
Frep V. Hawley. 


National Conference Notes. 


The following is the programme  sub- 
mitted by the officers of the Young People’s 
Religious Union for their meeting in the 
Auditorium at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, 
N.J., Thursday, September 24, at 4 P.M.: 
Prayer; Introductory Address, President Ed- 
ward Marsh, Dedham, Mass.; ‘‘ Young People 
and Religious Leadership,’ Mr. Earl C. 
Davis, Billerica, Mass. ; “The Church and the 
Young People,’”’ Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., 
New York, N.Y. 

Copies of the Provisional Programme 
have been sent to all the ministers for dis- 
tribution. Additional copies, containing in- 
formation about train service and rates, 
also about hotel accommodations, can be 
had by any one who will write to the Chris- 
tian Register office, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. The programme corrected 
to date will also be found in this and subse- 
quent issues of the Christian Register. 


National Conference Programme. 


Twentieth Meeting, Atlantic City, Sept. 21-24, 
1903. 


Monpay EVENING. 
8.00 P.M. Sermon by Rev. S. R. Calthrop 
of Syracuse, N.Y. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 


9.00 AM. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. Charles G. Ames of Boston. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D, Wright, LL.D. 
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10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M. Address by Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer, chairman of the council. 

10.45. A.M. Address by the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 

11.15 A.M. Address by the secretary of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, Dorchester, Mass. 

11.30 A.M. Report of the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. Charles 
W. Wendte, secretary, Boston, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Introduction of foreign dele- 
gates; new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TuEsDAY AFTERNOON. 


5-6.30 P.M. Reception to Conference by 
the officers of the Women’s National Alliance 
in the parlors of Hotel Rudolf. 


TukEspAy EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. Addresses by Rev. E. A. Horton, 
Rev. W. C. Gannett, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Rev. 
T. C. Williams, Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


g.00 A.M. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf. 

9.30 AM. ‘‘Training for the Ministry.” 
Address, ‘‘The Ministers the Seminaries aim 
to produce,” President Franklin C. South- 
worth, Meadville, Pa. 

10.00 A.M, ‘The Ministers Needed.’ Ad- 
dresses, thirty minutes each: Prof. John M. 
Tyler, Amherst, Mass.; Charles W Ames, 
Esq., St. Paul, Minn. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Report of Committee on Re- 
tiring Allowances, by Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Worcester, Mass. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Ministers’ Meeting, in charge 
of Rev. Charles F. Dole, chairman. Rev. 
George D. Latimer, Rev. A. P. Reccord, 
Rev. Minot O. Simons, Rev. John W. Day. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. ‘‘The Minister and his Oppor- 
tunity.” Two addresses, thirty minutes 
each: ‘‘In the City Church,” Rev. William 
M. Brundage, Albany, N.Y.; “In the Coun- 
try Church,”’ Rev. J. Edward Wright, D.D., 
of Montpelier, Vt. Discussion continued in 
addresses, ten minutes each, by Rev. John 
C. Perkins, Portland, Me.; Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Cleveland, Ohio; and Rev. Eugene 
R. Shippen, Dorchester, Mass. 


The Cooling 
Effervescent 


§} For Prickly Heat, Stomach 
Disorders, Headaches, 
Constipation. 


“Jt’s good for children too” 
The Tarrant Co., New York 


Used ie American 
Physicians since 1844. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 


9.00 AM. Religious service, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rev. W. C. Gannett. 

9.30 AM. ‘‘Congregationalism and Re- 
ligious Development,’ an address by Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham, of Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. “The Cosmic Roots of Re- 
ligion,”’ an address by Rev. Henry M. Sim- 
mons, Minneapolis, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Discussion. 

12.00 M. Election of officers, etc. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. Addresses by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames and Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. Addresses by 
President Edward Marsh of Dedham; Mr. 
Earl C. Davis of Billerica; Rev. M. J. Savage, 
D.D., of New York. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. Missionary Meeting. Four Ad- 
dresses, twenty minutes each, by Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, Franklin Falls, N.H.; Rev. F. A. 
Gilmore, Madison, Wis.; Rev. F. V. Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. James Eells, Boston, Mass. 
Concluding address and benediction, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, D.D., New York, N.Y. 


Programmes containing full information 
about train service and rates, also hotel 
accommodations, can be had by applica- 
tion to the Christian Register office, 272 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Great Leaders. 


For a long time there has been a demand 
not only among Sunday-school teachers, but 
in our churches at large, for an illustrated 
publication with our great liberal leaders 
for subjects. The wish has been often 
expressed that such a publication might 
come in a compact available form. It has 
been assumed that it would prove helpful 
in home reading, class instruction, and in- 
dividual enlightenment. 

One great obstacle has been the difficulty 
of combining in a small form all these varied 
elements. But an attempt has been made 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
to respond to this demand. Ten four- 
page leaflets are now ready, entitled ‘Great 
Leaders.” Each leaflet contains the fol- 
lowing material: First, a portrait, specially 
engraved for this series; next, two pages 
of quotations from the writings of the per- 
son who is made the subject; and on the 
fourth page there is a brief biographical 
sketch of the individual. ‘These are printed 
on extra heavy coated paper, and present 
an attractive appearance. 
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A list of twenty names has been prepared, 
ten of the clergy and ten of the laity; but 
the present set consists of one-half of that 
number, five clergymen and five laymen. 
The characters selected are as follows: 
William Ellery Channing, Theodore Parker, 
James Freeman Clarke, Henry W. Bellows, 
Thomas Starr King, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry W. Long- 
fellow, James Russell Lowell, and Horace 
Mann. 

Many of the selections have been made 
by Rev. Mr. Gannett, and in some cases 
relatives have aided the editors in choosing 
from some great leader those thoughts 
which seemed most characteristic. If these 
ten leaflets are welcomed, the other ten will 
be prepared and published in similar form. 
Price, 13 cents per dozen; 2 cents single 
copy. 

Nothing could be better than these 
“Great Leader” leaflets for gifts and sou- 
venir purposes. The portraits are excel- 
lent in the original pose and presentation 
of the subject, and the engraving has been 
carefully done. The significant selections, 
together with the comprehensive life sketches, 
constitute an educative course as well as 
something valuable for the library. There 
is an unquestioned place in the education 
of our young people for a knowledge of our 
Unitarian history. That history is made 
conspicuous by its leaders in literature and 
religion, and by its strong rich characters. 
For our young people to be acquainted 
with this noble past is not to engender 
bigotry or partisanship. Rather will such 
knowledge foster a noble spirit of loyalty 
to high standards and lofty characters. 
Great truths are even mightier than great 
leaders, and these famous characters point 
the path to the consideration of the prin- 
ciples which challenge allegiance in faith- 
ful souls. They open the highways of 
progress, and in their companionship hu- 
manity seems ennobled. What better gift 
can a Sunday-school teacher give to pupils 
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than such a cluster of leaflets in which are 
recorded the life and utterance of preacher, 
reformer, poet, and educator? 

Epwarp A, Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Frances B. 
Keeng, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
shoald be sent to her.) 


Just a word or two this week about our 
flower table. Two weeks ago we told you 
of the festival as a whole, and the gypsy 
camp in particular. This week we suggest 
ways of aiding the flower table which is to ~ 
represent Italy, the land of flowers. August 
is the month to slip a pretty geranium or a 
choice begonia. Will you not remember the 
Festival of Nations, and take off a few slips 
for us? And will our friends who have con- 
servatories remember us with cut flowers? 
As the fair is to last three days, it would be 
very nice if we could have fresh flowers sent 
in each day. This can be done, if you will 
write the chairman, Miss Jennie Sweeney, 
High Street, Dorchester, Mass., and let her 
know which day you would prefer to send a 
few cut flowers. Remembering our friends 
who have helped us in the past in this way, 
we again ask for your help. 


The new topic cards for this year may be 
obtained by the secretary, Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
at 14 cents each and postage. The list con- 
tains a most interesting set of subjects, and 
it is hoped that all our unions will use part 
at least of the topics suggested. There are 
copious references to the free pamphlets is- 
sued by the American Unitarian Association, 
so that our young people will have more aid 
than ever before in preparing their papers. 
Moreover, a new plan for the articles in this 
column will be followed this year, which we 


terrupted view. 


REDUCED TO $14. 


This Chiffonniere touches the low-water mark of this 
season’s prices at its new quotation of $14. 
grade that we have sold for the last four seasons at $18. 

It is emphatically not a cheap affair. 
dences of expensive construction. 
the delicacy and refinement of the upper section. 
in its carved frame rests upon the daintiest of carved supports; 
the glass extends almost to the base, so that it affords an unin- 


It is the same 


It has all the evi- 
For a single detail, notice 
The mirror 


There are five dust-proof drawers, the top drawer having a 
slight overhang. Each has a separate lock with brass plates, 
handles, and escutcheon. 
quartered oak. Cabriole legs, stout, easy casters. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., 


The wood is the choicest of richly- 


BOSTON. 


os 


| 
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hope will prove more helpful than in the 
past. The set article will be abolished in the 
main, and the column will be designed not 
to work out the theme in full, but to furnish 
hints, suggestions, questions, etc., which 
leaders and participants can use as materials 
for working out the theme in their own way. 
In this way greater interest and more origi- 
nality should be awakened. The central 
office stands ready as always to give what- 
ever aid it can in supplying quotations, or 
in furnishing references, or in lending books 
and papers on every subject; and it is hoped 
our young people will employ this medium 
of aid. The discussion of the regular weekly 
topics begins next week, and will continue 
throughout the year, each article appearing 
as usual ten days previous to the date when 
the topic is to be used. 

Our subjects this year are chosen to teach 
our young people something of their own 
belief and something of striking passages 
in the Bible: then, through our ethical sub- 
jects and those dealing with ‘“‘applied Chris- 
tianity,”” we see how these principles apply 
directly to life. 


ATLANTIC City CONFERENCE. 


According to custom, the hours from four 
to six on September 24, Thursday afternoon, 
of the week of meetings at Atlantic ‘City 
have been given over to the Young People’s 
Religious Union. During those two hours 
we must do what we can to present our cause 
to the ministers and to the laymen. We must 
present it to the ministers because it is evi- 
dent that something is amiss when only 25 per 
cent. of the churches have young people’s 
organizations. We must present it to the 
laymen because we want them to feel as 
great an interest in it as they do in the 
church. 

During the week we shall have a corner 
in one of the parlors of the Rudolf for an 
office. ‘This office will be open certain hours 
each day, and we hope that this will be a 
centre of many Young People’s Religious 
Union interests and activities. Call and see 
us. ; 

Then the meeting on Thursday afternoon 
at four o’clock will be the great feature of 
the week from our point of view. The meet- 
ing will be in charge of our president, Mr. 
Marsh. It will consist of two addresses be- 
sides the opening remarks of Mr. Marsh. 
The first one will be by a representative of 
the young people. This will be short. The 
second address will be made by Dr. Minot J. 
Savage of New York. We feel that the 
Young People’s Religious Union is very 
fortunate in having Dr. Savage as the speaker 
of the meeting. His subject will be ‘‘The 
Church and the Young People.” 

Dr. Savage’s address will be followed by a 
discussion During the few minutes given 
to this, one may find a time to speak freely 
upon anything concerned with the general 
topic of the meeting. i 

We are especially anxious to have the 

"ministers attend the meeting. I am sure 
that many of them do not know what we 
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are doing, and what we are trying to do. 
Moreover, we wish as many as possible of 
our young people themselves to be present 
that we may get the enthusiasm that comes 
from numbers. Full information as to prices 
and arrangements may be obtained of the 
secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Eary C. Davis, 
Committee im charge of meeting. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Boston, Mass.—The service at King’s 
Chapel will be conducted on August 23 by 
Rev. Leon A. Harvey. 


East GLOUCESTER, Mass.—The service at 
Hawthorn Inn, on August 23, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Lyman M. Greenman. 


MANCHESTER -BY-THE-SEA, Mass.— Rev. 
Robert Collyer of the Church of the Messiah, 
New York City, will preach in the First 
Unitarian Church of Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
Sunday, August 23, at 10.45 A.M. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—Boston Common: About 
three hundred people attended the service 
last Sunday. The singing was much better 
than usual. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley addressed 
the meeting, his subject being ‘Burdens 
and Yokes.” There is no one without his 
burden, however care free his appearance 
may be. Some burdens are self-imposed, 
as in the case of the wealthy who devote 
their time, their money, and their lives to 
the service of humanity; others are laid 
upon us by accident, disease, or other cir- 
cumstance; others yet are imaginary. The 
main thing is that each should have the 
right burden, and that he should bear it 
in a proper spirit. Rev. Chester G. Miller 
will speak here next Sunday afternoon at 
5.30 P.M. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass.— Rev. Nathanael Sea- 
ver, Jr.: Unity Church has recently cele- 
brated its sixteenth anniversary, under 
conditions of exceptional interest and suc- 
cess, with a banquet, at which were present 
not only the present pastor, but Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, the first pastor, Rev. Carl G. Horst, 
his successor, Rev. Richard E. Birks of 
Deerfield, who was a resident of Pittsfield 
when the church was built, and generously 
assisted with hand and voice, and Rev. I. C. 
Smart of the South Congregational Church, 
who took part in the dedication ceremonies. 

Prof. Edward T. Fisher, one of the foun- 
ders, was chairman of the evening. Besides 
the clergymen, several lay members reported 
for the various church activities. As a 
social and financial success the enterprise 
was a surprise even to the most sanguine. 
Although Unity Church has been in late 
years holding the fort under discouraging 


'conditions, as our one outpost in Berkshire 


County, its outlook is very hopeful. There 
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: Business Notices. 


Dr, Lyon’s Perfest Toeth Pewder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Newark, N.Y.—Having used your Star System for two 
years, I now write for three solid gold stars. All our 
scholars still retain their interest in the stars. We con- 
sider them a help in our work.—Mrs. CHARLES E. Lec- 
GeTT. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, 
Wis. 


Yearly Reductions.—It is astonishing what reduc- 
tions the Paine Furniture Company have been able to 
effect, year by year, in the price of chiffonnieres. The one 
shown by them in another column to-day is offered at a 
saving of $4 over the price of last year, and a close ex- 
amination shows that the quality has not been sacrificed 
in any detail. For a chiffonniere showing all the ear- 
marks of high-class construction, the price of $14 is almost 
sensational. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until 


October will be 25 Beacon Street, or 43 West Newton 


Street, Boston. 
Deaths. 


At West Newton, 7th inst., ‘Emeline, wife of the late 
Johnson C. Burrage, 88 yrs. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 


djoining Dudley St. Termina]. 
cali = on given te pity ot apel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 


ment. 
Telephones, Roxbury gs and 73. 


SOUTHERN LADY wishes a position as house- 
keeper after October 1. She has had the full charge 
of a family of young children and the oversight of several 
servants, and can refer to her present employer and to 
friends in various places; also refers to Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, formerly of New Orleans. Address, P.O. Box 6, 
York Harbor, Me., or Mr. Allen at Waverley, Mass. 
HEALTH is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 
' ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and only Unitarian church io Va., at High- 


land Springs. Write 2. S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


Unitarian Excursion 


Account of National Conference to 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Sept. 18. 8 Day Tour. $32.00 
Including stop in New York City, with trip on the 


Hudson River by Daylight 
Sept. 20. 6 Day Tour. $24.00 

Parties travel via Fatt River Ling and Roya 
Bivue Ling. Four hours’ stop in Philadelphia. Re- 
turn via Lakewood. _ Parties under escort. ll 
Expenses Included. 

Notre: The Unitarian Excursion of 275 people to 
Washington in 1899 was conducted under this manage- 
ment. Send for Program. 


NASON & RUSSELL, 279 Washington St., Boston 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 21, 1903 


ALTAMONT-CRAIG HALL 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Boardwalk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean. Elevator, Electric 
lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, Library with Maga- 
zines, Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One in 
Room, $2.s0 day; $15 to $17.50 week. ‘wo in Room, 
5.00 day; $25.00 to $32.00 week. Private Bath, $1.00 day 
‘or use of one or more persons. 

Send for Booklet," Summer Calendar," and Bill of Fare. 

It is advised to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 
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has been a steady though small increase in 
attendance, and the spirit of harmony and 
good cheer is very gratifying. The en- 
larged transient attendance suggests a grow- 
ing interest in the community, and the 
financial advantage is noticeable. One feat- 
ure of encouragement is a delegation from 
the rapidly expanding Stanley Electric 
Company. Welcome assistance by Prof. 
Fisher and Brothers Fenn, Horst, and Ives, 
has recently afforded the pastor vacation 
relief without the trouble and expense of 
leaving this enjoyable vacation resort 


Personal. 


Sunday morning, August 23, Rev. J. H. 
Crooker, D.D., will preach in the Kettering 
Road Church, Northampton, and in the 
evening Mrs. Crooker will preach in the 
same place on ‘‘The Larger Life through 
Self-sacrifice.”’ 


Religion in Wall Street. 


At the recent dinner of the Alumni Club 
of Union Theological Seminary, Rev. Ed- 
ward C. Moore, D.D., of the Harvard Di- 
vinity School, speaking of the religious 
outlook, declared that there is a thousand 
times more religion in Wall Street and other 
business centres and a thousand: times 
more nobility and kind-heartedness than 
men ever think of. ‘There never was a 
time,” he said, ‘when men were more will- 
ing to help and work for their fellow-men, 
or showed a deeper, a greater consideration 
for them than at the present time.” It is 


well to have this testimony from such a 
source when the disposition is rife in many 
quarters to rail at men of wealth indiscrimi- 


nately.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Nathaniel Topliff Allen. 


In the sudden death of Nathaniel T. Allen 
of West Newton, Mass, 
earthly career of an educator of an invalu- 
able type,—an educator in character, 
fifty years the school he founded, the West 
Newton English and Classical School, drew 
pupils from all over the United States and 
from the West India Islands. In associ- 
ation with his brothers Joseph, George, and 
James, and, later on, with his cousin Pren- 
tice Allen, he assembled a family staff sure 
before long to make their mark for high 
ideals, and stalwart qualities in turning these 
into practical realities. 

It was a salient characteristic of Mr. 
Allen’s buoyant and optimistic temperament 
that he enjoyed getting hold of a class of 
boys and girls whom no one else would 
care to handle. He liked to break his 
abounding energies on something hard; 
and, as there are plenty of parents all over 
the land with just such boys and girls they 
are at their wits’ ends to know what to do 
with, the fame of the Massachusetts teacher 
soon went far and wide. Mr Allen’s edu- 
cational motto was, “Never give up the 


ship!” 
rudderless. 
ing human derelicts he brought into port, 
refitted, and made morally water-tight for 
future valuable service on the high seas of 
life, was immense. 
lived to rise up and call him blessed would 
be a long one; and the ovation paid him and 


was ended the 


For 
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however leaky, ragged-sailed, 
And the number of such seem- 


A catalogue of all who 


his equally devoted wife on the occasion of 
their golden wedding a few months ago 
furnished a rarely beautiful manifesto of 
that which should ‘accompany old age, 
as honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

The only effective educator in character 
is the man who is a character himself; and 
that, most emphatically, Mr. Allen was. 
He came of stalwart old English yeoman 
stock. The homestead farm in Medfield 
bought from the Indians, and paid for with 
hard-won dollars and not with bullets, was 
owned and tilled by seven generations of 
Allens, all noted for sturdy common sense, 
independence of character, public spirit, 
and a vigor of body and mind that laughed 
to scorn the Psalmist’s limitation of human 
life to threescore years and ten, with all 
beyond this feebleness and misery. From 
his mother’s—Lucy Lane Allen—side, too, 
he inherited equally strong qualities, phys- 
ical, moral, and mental, if it is fair to 
judge from the fact that, at the age of nearly 
ninety, and after having undergone the 
severe ordeal of rearing such a family and 
doing all the home farm work, the writer of 
this notice persuaded her to begin the read- 
ing of Plato with the Apology of Socrates 
and the Crito, which she enjoyed enthusias- 
tically, and then called for more. 

The beginning of Mr. Allen’s career as a 
teacher dated back to the time of the edu- 
cational revolution in the methods of our 
common schools inaugurated by Horace 
Mann,—the day, too, of Cyrus Pierce, father 
of the American normal schools. It was 
a period of immense moral and intellectual 
ferment in which everything in the past— 
theology, education, and political morality— 
was subjected to a root-and-branch over- 
hauling, and made to stand up and give 
answer for themselves. The eyes of each 
of these ardent men were soon attracted 
to the stalwart and enthusiastic youth, who, 
after having earned his free passage to a 
chance at education by the savings of three 
years’ work in a Waltham cotton mill, pur- 
sued his studies in the Bridgewater Normal 
School and the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Troy, meanwhile helping himself along 
by teaching district schools and singing 
schools. In 1848 Horace Mann of the State 
Board of Education appointed him to the 
““charge of the model department of the nor- 
mal school at West Newton,” where, six years 
later, and in connection with Cyrus Pierce, 
he established the boarding and day school 


of which, for nearly fifty years, he remained |, 


principal. 
The salient characteristics which for so 
long a term made Mr. Allen so beloved 


and honored a citizen of West Newton were 
whole-souled cordiality of good will, genuine] 
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ROUND 
THE WORLD 


“THE COLLVER TOURS.” 
Next party leaves in October by the splendid new steam- 
ship ‘‘Siberia,” visiting Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, 
Malay Peninsula, Ceylon, Southern and Northern India, 
Egypt, ete. 
Small Membership—Exclusive Features. 

Mr. Collver will accompany this party personally. 

- Escorted Parties and especial facilities for independent 
travelers to Japan. 

Itineraries on request. 


LEON L. COLLVER, 
368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


IT IS A FACT 


That ease and comfort are desired 
by all travellers. The SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC assures this by their 
part water route to the Pacific 
Coast. Elegant new passenger 
steamers every Wednesday, New 
York to New Orleans; delightful 
sea trip of four and a half days; 
thence via SUNSET LIMITED or 
Pacific Coast Express to all points 
in Louisiana, Texas, New and Old 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and 
California. For full information, 
free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, railroad and _ steamer 
berths, address any agent of the 


Southern Pacific 


or L. H. Nutting, General Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 349 Broadway or 
1 Broadway, New York City; E. O, 
McCormick, P. T. M., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; T. J. Anderson, G. P. A., 
Houston, Texas; E. E. Currier, N. E. 
Agent, 170 Washington St., Boston. 


OMINION LINE 
FoR EUROPE 


“LUXURY 
IN TRAVEL.” 


“FAST TWIN SCREW STREAMERS. 


BOSTON to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPOOL 


Commonwealth. “as 27 New gigs «Sept. 3 
Mayflower.. Lhak adh bane +ee. Sept. 10 
For rates “a fogtbae tatidiiatthes aie to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales eer 22 es 19th Street, 
New York, 


For Fine and | 
Medium ae ; 


GILLOTT'S#: 
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x 601 nr F. 

FOR SEMI-SLANT—1089 THE SEMYSLANT PEN. 
Stub Polnts~=1008, 1071, 1083. 


For Vertical Writing = 1045 
(Verticular), 1046 Mg 
1047 (Multiscript), 1065, 1066, 1067. r. 
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interest in all that was for the best welfare 
of the community, and the invigorating 
stimulus of coming in contact with so 
healthy, hearty, and over-brimming a nat- 
ure. Powerfully built, handsome, impul- 
sive, often headlong in his frank and out- 
spoken ways, he possessed the rare gift of 
freeing his mind to the bottom without pro- 
voking wrath. 

Early in life a thorough-going Unitarian 
and a Garrisonian Abolitionist in everything 
but non-voting, Mr. Allen was one of those 
ever-resisting non-resistants who seem to 
get the double blessing of both estates,— 
plenty of fighting and no end of peace. 
Though in the various households of the 
school there were boys and girls from the 
South and from Cuba, and, besides, the 
caste prejudices of New England were viru- 
lent, he insisted from the start in having 
negro boys and girls as members in full and 
regular standing, and succeeded, through 
good will and not force, in making a “happy 
family” of them all that put to the blush the 
most heterogeneous ‘“‘happy family’’ in any 
menagerie. It was a great feat to perform, 
and one which nobody but a man whose 
own veins were so full of the red blood of 
humanity could have achieved. So, then, 
lived and died a rare speciman of a hearty, 
wholesome, happy, thoroughly lovable, and 
invaluable man, Nathaniel Topliff Allen: 

Ret. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Congregationalist doubts if the time 
has come for any attempt to prepare a state- 
ment which shall comprehensively represent 
the belief of Congregational churches to-day. 
In this transition period it gives the follow- 
ing: ‘Churches preparing new manuals would 
do well to insert in them the historic creeds 
of Congregationalism, to attempt no more 
than a brief summary of beliefs as represent- 
ing what their members hold in common, and 
to place the chief emphasis in receiving new 
members on a covenant to obey the will of 

- God, to seek faithfully to understand it, to 
live as loyal disciples of Christ in fellowship 
with one another in united effort to make 
his kingdom supreme in all the world.” 


Dere and Chere. 


Proverbial early rising by the lark, ex- 
- pressed in the phrase, “up with the lark,” is de- 
nied by an eminent ornithologist, who claims 
that, whereas the greenfinch is up at two 
o’clock in the morning in summer, the black- 
bird at four, and hedgerow sparrow half an 
hour later, the lark does not appear until after 
five. 


The eruption of Krakatoa produced the 
mightiest noise that has ever been heard on 
this globe. If Vesuvius were to emit a like 
roar, it would reach to the North Pole and to 
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SE Pure White Lead and 
Pure Linseed Oil and you 
will know exactly what you 
are getting—absolutely the best 


and most economical paint in 


Employ a_ responsi- 


ble, practical painter to apply it 


result will be © satis- 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 


the Writings of 


* JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE 81.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


The Power and Promise of 


the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 


-»- CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


Boston 


Register Tract Series. 


1. My New Neicusor. By Rey. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 
No. 2. THE ConGkEGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
$1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6, CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rey, William I. 

Lawrance. {$1.00 per hundred, 
Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
qo zment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R, Alger. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 

mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Lrperat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 

By Rev. E. A. Horton. ae er hundred. 
No. 13. Joszpy Priesttzy: The Old Unitarianism and 

the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

HAT O'cLocK 1s 1T IN Rericion? By Rev. 

M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No.1s. A Sout witn Four Winpows Opsn, By Rev. 

James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hentved: 

No.18. How we HELPED our MINISTER TO WRITE 

Goop Sgermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
No. 19. Four SzRMons ON Revivacs. By Rev. S. M. 
pokes $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
cents. 

No. 20. THzopor# Parxer’s LETTER To A YounG 
MAN. s0 cents per hundred. 

No.ax. THe THrotocy or THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A Worxinc Tueory In Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

N 


No. 24. Tue CuristTIa NITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26, Tue ResurrscTion or Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 


Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 27, SHortT AND LoncG Vigws, By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 28 Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
No. 29. THe SupgrsTiTious AND THE RATIONAL VigW 
F THE Precious BLoop or CuristT.. By 
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Pleasantries. 


Aunt Hannah: “I was quite shocked to 
see the children eating during service to-day.” 
Children’s mother: “So was I until I found 
out that it was angel cake,” 

“I’m sorry they can’t go,” said the wife 
of a distinguished actor-manager to a friend 
who had invited her children to tea, “but 
they’re whooping the whoop.’’—London Daily 
News. 


Sufferer: “I can’t stand it any longer 
I’m going to the dentist’s this instant to 
have this tooth out!” Scientist: “Nonsense! 
Your tooth doesn’t ache: it’s only your im- 
agination.” Sufferer: “Then I’ll have him 
pull out my imagination.” 


A man, walking along a country road, 
found an Irishman perched upon a sign- 
post which pointed north, with the in- 
scription, ‘“This will take you to Malvern.” 
“What are you up there for?’ asked the 
man. ‘Faith,’ said the other, ‘I’ve been 
sittin’ here for two hours, and I’m wonder- 
ing what time it starts.” 


Charles Lamb once declined to take rhubarb 
pie because rhubarb is physic. “But it is 
pleasant and innocent,” said his host. ‘‘So 
is a daisy,” rejoined Lamb, ‘“‘but I don’t like 
daisy pie.” ‘Daisy pie! Whoever heard 
of daisy pies!’ said some one at the table. 
“Shakespeare is my authority,” said Lamb. 
“He expressly mentions ‘daisies pied.’ ” 


Small Catherine spilled the ink over her 
mother’s desk, the rug, the chairs, and her 
own apron. When her father returned at 
night, his little daughter met him at the 
door and asked, ‘‘Papa, how much does a 
bottle of ink cost?” ‘‘Oh, about five cents.’ 
“Five cents!’ exclaimed the little girl, in a 
tone of deep disgust. “And just to think 
that mamma would make all that fuss about 
one little bottle of ink!’—July Lippincott’s. 


A minister and his family were obliged 
to board for a time, and in the public din- 
ing-room the blessing at table was omitted. 
Soon afterward their five-year-old son made 
a short visit to friends, and was given into 
the care of a kind old lady After getting 
him ready for bed, she said, ‘Come, now, 
hadn’t you better say your prayers?’ and 
was greatly astonished by the reply, “Oh! 
no, mamma says it’s not necessary now 
that we are boarding.” 


Young John Adams dined at the house 
of Judge Paine, an eminent Loyalist in 
Worcester, when the judge proposed as a 
toast “the king.’’ Mr. Adams whispered 
to his friends not to refuse to drink it, and 
it passed without comment. Then he 
rose, and proposed “the devil.’”’ As the 
host was about to resent this, his wife 
turned the laugh on Mr. Adams by saying, 
“My dear, as the gentleman has seen fit to 
drink to our friend, let us by no means 
refuse to drink to his.’”’ 


The Earl of Yarmouth and Miss Thaw 
dined with a Pittsburg family a week be- 
fore their wedding. The hostess’s little 
girl sat opposite the earl, and stared sol- 
emnly, “Are you an English lord really 
and truly, sir?” she said at last. ‘‘Yes,” 
he answered, laughing, ‘‘really and truly.” 
“T never saw an English lord before,” she 
said. “I’ve always wanted to.’ ‘And 
now you're satisfied, aren’t you?” said the 
young man, gayly. ‘‘No, I’m not satisfied,” 
the little girl retuned: “I’m disappointed.” 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metro olitan advantages of 
every kind. 136 Instruc- 
tors, L3G i Students from 93 Universities, 17 Fereign 
countries, and from 39 Americam States and Terri- 
tories, WILLIAM F. WARREN, President. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates 
free rooms and free tui- 
tion in the heart of SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


Boston, Nearly two 
hundred students. _ Fifty-sixth Year opens September 16. 
Address Dean, M, D. BUELL, 12 Somerset Street. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY For College Graduates one 


hundred Scholarships of 


$so each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the Courts. Four hundred 
Address Dean, 


students last year. Opens October s. 
M. M, BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall, fused Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY a Graduates are 


avored in the entrance 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


examination. Exceptional 
tory 


clinical and 
facilities. Opens October 8. Address Dean, J. P. 
SUTHERLAND, 295 Commonwealth Avenue. 

Five hundred — students 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY in attendance. Elective 


courses in 


at COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
variety, 
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the collegiate degrees. ms September 17. 88 
UNTINGTC Ke Stre ‘i 


Dean, W. E. H ON, 12 Somerset’ et. 
Philosophical and lite 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY Philosonhical, and literary 


degrees_of A.M, and GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Ph.D. Fer College ————_“___ 
raduates only. ns September 17. Address 
ean, B. P, BOWNE, 12 Somerset Street. 
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THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. 48th year. Best sanitation, high 
scholastic standards, Military training with home care, 

laboratories. Visitor, The Bt. Rey. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN, — 


daughters of the late Nathaniel T. Allen, will receive girls 
and young ladies into their home, where they will 
special care and home influence. They can attend the 
present Allen School or be peivatery fatared, For par- 
ticulars address THE Misses ALLEN 


35 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball's School 


F or Girls Woodland Ave., WORCESTER, MASS. 

18th hee Prepares for any college. Gen- 
eral course. Special advantages in Music and Elocution. 
Gymnasium. Out-of-door sports. Delightful excursions. 
Permanent home and care for motherless girls. 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE, 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


_ This school enjoys the distinction of being the first 
literary institution of high grade to combine with the 
usual intellectual work courses: of study in Domestic 
Science. i 

Household Economics are taught in theory and 
ae and a girl leaves here prepared for the duties of 
ife. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters, : 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swim- 
ming Pool. Write for catalogue, and learn our unique 
plan for a girl’s education. 


Cc. C. Bragdon, Principal, Auburndale, Mass, 


THE THOMPSON-BALDASSERONI 


SCHOOL OF TRAVEL 


For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months’ 
visit of seven European countries under university leader- 
ship for $750. Diploma. October ee Catalogue. 
Mrs. WALTER W., Scort, Sec’y, Dover, N.H. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS at 15 
Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen Thursday, OcTroBER 
1, 1903. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 189. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations 
SEPTEMBER 8-9. For circulars address : 

AvsBERT G,. Boypen, Principal. 
ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys. High and dry location, Labo- 
ratories. New gymnasium. Mechanic Arts. Scholar- 
ships. A vigorous school life. American ideals. De- 
scriptive pamphlet, with many conetaly executed full page 
illustrations, sent free on request. DR. G. R. WHI > 
Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Location healthful and attractive. Prepares boys for 
college or Scientific School. Refer to Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. Tuomas H. Eckretpt, Head Master, 
Concord, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR ROYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Massa. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. ; 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 


catalogue address the President, i 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Allen School. 


._ Worth knowing for its spirit, equipmen 
€ teacher to five pupils. Boys and girl: 

separate families. New baliding with ene gymnasium © 

and swimming tank. I)lustrated catalogue. ress 
ead Master, West Newton, Mass, i ¥ 
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